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SS 
OTICE.— ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, London. —The eoth penton will BEGIN 
on FRIDAY, the 1st of OCTOBER. — copectess roay be had on 
application. TLENHA REEKS. Registrar. 


XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 
OIL. DUDLEY GALI LURY, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCA- 
DILLY.—NOTICE to ARTISTS. The day for taking in Pictures for 
tn Nioth Winter Extibition will be MONDAY, the 4th of October, 
from 10a.m.tol0pm. The Regulations can be had on application to 
the Secretary, at the Gallery. 


RYSTAL PALACE. —PICTURE GALLERY 
OPEN all the Year round, for the reception and Sale of PIC- 
TURES. by celébrated Artists ofthe English and Continental Schools. 
aoa Works are removed immediately. Apely for particulars to Mr. 
©, W. Wass, Superintendent of the Gallery. 








T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
\? PADDINGTON, W.—OCTOBER, 1875.—SCHOLARSHIPS in 
Natural Science, Classics, and Mathematics, varying in value from 
1201 to 20l.—For further particulars apply to the Dean, A. B. Suxr- 
Herd, M.B., Dean of the School. 


ST: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 8.E. 
The MEDICAL SESSION for 1875 and 1876 





OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 42, Queen-square, 
BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
PROFESSOR PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 

The THIRD DIVISION (Ten Le>tures) of the COURSE wil! begin 
on OUTOBER 7. It comprises the History of Educatwn, with the 
Lives, pe dy and Met ods of eminent Teachers. Students mav 
begin ane r ry? Course with this Vivision, and take those on the 
Science erwards. Fee (payah'e in advance) for thix Divi-ioe, 





will 
FRIDAY, the Ist of October, 1875, on — - “aegpe an ‘ADDRESS 
will be delivered by Dr. PAYNE, at Three o'cl eek. 
Gentlemen entering have the option ¢ ¥ paping bg 4. for the first year, 
a cmiat sum for the second, 201. for , aud 101. for each suc- 
= ~ ne year; or, by paying 1051. Ny tanta ft’ besoming perpetual 
udents. 


rial farther information required will be afforded by Mr. WHIT- 





; ito AL ACADEMY for the HIGHER DE- 
VELOPMENT of PIANOFORTE PLAYING in ENGLAND, 
35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, Regent-street, W. 


President. 
Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


Director. 
Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 
Pianoforte—Mesers. 1 Franklin Taylor, Walter Boche, Frits Hartvigson, 
Guenther, and Oscar Bering: 

Harmony and Composition— Messrs. BE. Prout, BA. ., and Hopper. 

NEXT TERM commences on October Ist, 1875. Fee, Six Guineas 
oer Term. Entrance Days, September 25 and 27, from 10 to 5. 

Weekly Ensemble Practices (Duets, Trios, &c.). Violin, Herr 

Wiener ; Violoncello, Herr Daubert 

Students can join these Classes without entering the Academy. 

For Prospectases and all particulars address the Director. 


MANCHESTER AQUARIUM. 
ME. W. SAVILLE-KENT, F.LS. F.GS., 


formerly of the British Museum and Brighton Aquarium, now 
Curator of the Manchester Aquarium, and under whose direction 
this the largest existing inland undertaking of its kind has been 
entirely remodelled and bronght to its present state of efficiency, 
will be at liberty, in December next. to accept = Appointment as 
CURATOR, General Manager, and Naturalist, to any similar In- 
ivstien requiring an experiented and highly qualitied Officer to act 
in the above ca es. 

Lectures on Marine Natural A istenp, Microscopic Demonstrations, 
Literary Notices of A s, &c., specially attended to by the Ad- 
cations who will further be in position to bring tna such Institution 
with —— he may effect an arrangement a staff of trained 

secure to it from the outset. 
ora eet credentials.—Address, or apply to, the ApverrisEr, at the 
Manchester Aquarium, Alexandra Park, Manchester. 


EADINGS. —F. KEMPSTER, M.A., will be 
glad to arrange with SECRETARIES of INSTITUTIONS and 
Others for his DRAMATIC and HUMORUVUS READINGS.—For 
Terms and Opinions of the Press ad to Mr. Kempster, 5, Bed- 
ford-street, Liverpool. 


ME HENRY BLACEBURNS LECTURES. 


UBJECTS :— 
1. ‘The ane of pt FLUGSSR ATION.” illustrated with 


Diagrams and pecime of the New ‘ 
“¢ ART In in AMERICA. snd the wy soe | Exhibition in 1876. 
a “as in ALGERIA,’ with a large Collection of Sketches made by 
r. Blackburn in North africa. 
Mr. "Blackburn will Visit pen and the Nerth of England in 
and D ne: t. — For particulars, and Se in the 
South, address “ To the ounces 210, Strand, London, W.C. 


ADAME RONNIGER will giveber LECTURES 


—* Prince Charlie ’ and ‘ The Songs of Scotland,’ with Illustra- 
s—in the North of Scotland during the first week in FEBRUARY, 
e 




















me from Institutions for subsequent dates 
the North. 7 R. will ture in London, Surrey, and Ox- 
dshire, in Octobe: *The Great German Composers’ and * The 


Dee of Scotland,” with ‘Tiastrations. —1, ‘Abingdon-villes, Kensington, 
ondon, W. 


ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COL- 
LEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 


ber 

The Clinical Practice of the Hospital com oo 2 service of 710 
beds, inclusive of 34 beds for Convalescents at Highga 

a KR reside within the Hospital walls, i to the Col- 

_ 
‘or rail particulars concerning either the Hospital or College. app!i- 

— Rie be made personally, or by letter,to the Resipent Warpsn 

t 

A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 


nae Seholenthips in Science have been founded at St. Bartholomew's 
ta 
1, An Open ay of the value of 10°2., tenable for one ne peer to 
01 sic, 
Chemistry, Botany, Zoology. The ise Candidate will be Te- 
quired to enter at St. Bartholomew's Hospi 
ne Preliminary Scientific Scholarship of the ‘value of 50l., tenable for 
year, to be competed for in October next by Students ‘of the Hos- 
pital of less than six months’ standing. The subjects of Examination 
are identical with those of the Open Scholarsbt ip. § 
For farther particulars, application may be made, personally or by 
letter, to the WARDEN of the’ Jollege, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL COLLEGE.— 
The WINTER SuesroR. 1875.6, will OPEN on OCTOBER 
= ow UCTORY ADDRESS, , at Three o'clock, py Mr. B. 


WNE, F.R.C.3. 
The !edical College attached to the Hospital provides the most com- 
Dlete means for the Education of Students. 
Co 














UEEN’S UNIVERSITY, IRELAND 


The PROFESSORSHIP a MATERIA MEDIC4,in the Queen's 
College, Cork, ane now V Candidates for that Office ure re- 
quested to forward their Tesrimon ‘als to the Under Secretary, Dubliu 
Castle, on or before the 20th inst., in order that the same may be sub- 
is « Lorp Likore vant. 
ted for the above Professorship will 





have to enter upon his duties at once. 
Dubiin Castle, 6th September, 1875. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
. SESSION will COMMENCE on the 5th of OCTOBER. 
—Pros the several Departments of Arts, Science, Jas. 
Medicine. oY the Evening Classes aud also of Scholarships and En- 
trance Exhibitions, will be forwarded on application 
J. HOLME NICHULSON, Registra-. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on ak pe 4, 1875. 
Pure Mathematics—Professor 0. Henrici, Ph.D 
sore  rerapeaee and Mechanics—Professor ‘ie Be Clifford, M.A. 


Peres sees G. C, Foster, B.A. 

Chemistry and Practical Chemistry— Prof; Wintiamson, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
nee and Geology—Professor Morris, 4 

Engineering —Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, C. 

aes SAY VG and Construction—Professor T. —— Lewis, F.S.A. 


Botany— Professor Oliver, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Comparative Anatomy and Zoology—Professor E. R, Lankester, M.A. 


R8. 

— cnyeiolosy (including Practical Physi ology and Histology)— 
r J. Burdou-Sanderson, M.D. F.R.S 

Philoonhy of Mind: ge Logic—Professor G. Croom Robertson, M A. 

Poli cal Koonomy ‘Vacant. 








od > iain - the Faculty may be obtained at the Office of the 
ege. 

The Examination for the Andrews’ Entrance Prizes will be held at 
the College on the 28th and 29th of September. 
aa College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 


_ JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


UJ SiNeesity COLLEGE, LONDON. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 

The Slade Professor, E. J. POYNTER, Exq., A.R.A., will deliver 
an Introductory L LECTURE, open to the Public, at 430 Poa. -» OD 
TUESDAY, October 5. 

e Classes for Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture will begin on the 
foliowing morning at 9 30 

Early apolication for admission to the Fine-Art Schools should be 
made, a8 only | a limited number of Students can be admitted. owing 
- as of the to meet the demands made 


i Tate el, Felix Slade by his Will founded Six Scholarships, of 
50l. pe’ ble for Three Years by ps of the 
College. for "Proficiency in Drawing, Seletine ant and Seulp 

Two o Scholarships may be awarded in 1876, the C vompetition 
for which will be limited to those who enter the Fine-Art Classes be- 
fore November 16 next, and whose age on June 3. 1876, will not be more 
than Nineteen Years. es as well as Gentlemen are eligible to 
— Scholarships. 
sapecbanan, i the Regt full information hag ey > Fees, Times of 











clase lations relatiog to » the 8 ~ py Scholarships 
and Prizes, with other p be application at 
the C oles. Gower-street, W.C 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A, 
August, 1875. Secretary to the Council. 


One Guinea for the whole Course, = Guiness and a Half, with 
for Teachers of Elementary sch ols. 

Prospectuses obtainable on appiication to the Secerrary of the 

College, C. R. HODGSsUN, B.A. 


THe LONDON INSERN ATION AL LCOLLBGS, 
SPRING GROVE, ISLEWORT 
ounded under the auspices of the late Richard Oeheen: Inaugurated 
July 10, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

English, French, and German taught to every Boy, in addition to 
Maieneiien, Ce Classics, and Natural Science. Each Boy has a 
Bra es 80 and 00 Guineas. A reduction of Five Gaineas each for 

The NEXT TERM comme tember 18th. Examination f 
Scholarships Se Segpens tem ber 15th. mae — 

Apply to the Head Master, H. R Lanriu, M.A. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADI#y, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 16th. 
The SENIO R TERM November ist. 
ing Terms, Na — of Professors, &., be 
had | on application to the Lapy Rasrp .x < “eye 


B 219. 3 2 On COLLEG E, 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church. Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
There are two Sisitone, the Vlassical and the Modern. 
There is a good Laboratory and a wel'-fitted Carpenter's Shop. 
The College is situated: ia she healthiest part of Brighton. 
‘ bi e climate is peculiarly favourable to Boys of delicate consti- 
ution 
The College is endowed with 15 Scholarships. 
Terms, for Boarders, 80 tu 90 Guineas per annum, according to age; 
or for the Sous of Clergymen, 60 to 70 Guineas; for Non-boardess, 
222 10s. to 311. 10%, per aunum 
For further particulars address the Secretary. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCI-S on September 21, 1875. 


H!¢# SCHOOL of EDINBURGH, 
SESSION 1875-76. 
The School RE-ASSEMBLES on FRIDAY, Ist October. 

The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BUAKD have made arrangements by 
which a ~~ y ue my as well as a thoroughly Liberal, Eduaa- 
tion can be imparted. Classes are strictly limited, and care i 
taken to ore caeh Boy that kind 0 ¢ Onligee of which he is moot capable, 

most bp 


ont Lp is conteined ma e Report and Prospectus, which 
y be had on appl:cation to the Sabites of the School ; to the Clerk te 
the, (Edinb bureh School Board, 12, Queen-street; or to the Principal 
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ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — HIGHBURY 
HOUSE SCHOOL, for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Head Master—R. JOHNSTONE, M.A. LL.B. 
Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough Fnglish 
— Special attention paid to the heaith and comfort ef delicate 


The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES September 20.—For Pro- 
spectus, apply to Mrs. Durr, the Lady Princip 


WESTON: -SUPER-MARE SELECT BOARD. 
ING SCHOOL — Conducted by IRWIN. SHARP. JOHN 
SHARP, B.A., and ISAAC SHARP, B.A. Established 


Farther particulars, and names of Gentlemen whose 7 
educated at this School, will be be forwarded on application. —Addres 
w ide, ‘Weston-super-Mare. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, WITHERNDEN, 
: CATERHAM, Surrey, RE-OPENS ‘ist September, Two 











epccarsoe. .—St. Mary’s Hatp. 5 and 6, St. 
"BROAD, CANONBURY, ISLINGTON, N.. will RX- 
OPEN (D.V.) on the 16th of SEPTEM MBER Ladies wishing further 


jon under em = FS received 2: 
: "Term or longer. SARAH Nt NORTH KOPT, Priuelpal 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, The Woopianps, Union- 
4 ROAD, CLAPHAM. —The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on 
ped een AY, September 15th. Sixteen Young ies are received 
and those who desire it are prepared for the U: y 

Local Examinations. 


pear COM MTREET, W 43 and 45, HaRLey- 








eval C Charter 18° 
For the General Education of Ladies, ane for Granting 
cates of K nowledge. 
Patrons. 
Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. The PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of LONDON, 

The Entrance Examination for New Pupils and for Scholarships * 
will be held on THURSDAY. ogy Aare nf ey at lua. The Classes 
will meet for work on MONDAY, Uctober 4. Classes in Greek oat for 
Conversation in Modern uages W will be fu on ‘the entry of 

Individual Instruction in Vocal and Lnstrumental Music, 

ARDERS are received by Miss WOOD, at the College, Harlev- 
street, and by Miss EVANS, at7, pn place, Do: set-square. N.W. 
may be to Miss Grove, the 


Lady Resident. 
E H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 








tors supgeiend, and aasiat all General Stndents in 
their Studies, especially those who are pre ng for Examinations, 
without extra Fee, and thus the necessity for obtaining private instruc- 
tion is obviated. 
General Fee for the Curriculum foe nape by the Royal ae of 
and 


Physicians and Surgeons the Society of Apothecariee, 901., which 
may be paid by instalments. 
For tull particulars as 


to Entrance and other vay 4 Clinical 
ents, Residence of Stadents, &c., apply to the Dea 
“ROBERT KING, M.A MB. Dean. 





HARLEY-STREET, W 
For Girls from 5 years of age upwards. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
The CLASSES of the SOHOOLS will meeton MONDAY, September 
27th. — on appiication to Mies Gaov & 
the Lady Resident. 


E. H, PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


pages CULLEGE SCHOOLS, 43 and 45, 





DUCATION.—ITALY.—The Rev. H. J. Hun- 
TINGTON, B.A., Chaplain at Leghorn, receives F )UR PU PILS 
to PREPARE for the Army, Civil Service, and Untversities. He ia 
assisted by a Resident ‘utor. 
— charge on the 2sth, has TWO VACANCIES, and will tak 
ay" = m er entrusted to him. Terms, from 101. to lak. & 
Moni ith.— A L. H., Tenby, Wales, 


ATRICULATION. —UN PySRelTw of ae 
DON.—A Course of PRIVATE and Ci. 
ie Diestig of PHILIP MAGNUS, Bsc. 4 ~~ 
SEPTEMBER.—Address 2 2, Portsdown-road/ 


R. BERNSTEIN PREPAKES SUNIOR and 

ue eguron Pa ay for all EXAMINATIONS in 
m position, Frenc mau, and Italian. Classes 

it mig Tg testimonials and refereuces. — 10, Southampton- 











“h N EXPERIENCED GOVERNE 





‘Wate Bia gL in Bb POE, to Abroad mee se & gx 
Bt. Martin's, Letconer. aes : ag 
LADY wishes to be COMPANIONMo0 a entle- 
2 wg— 3 She French and English alike, and is aceom- 


ys "Farmer's Library. Churoh-road, Upper orwood. 
[ADAME DE DESCHWAN ie, Lucerne, 











Suites ney hapge fam to EDUCATE vans eyue erRhs. 
They wou eD. a -; aD adva ¢ 
superior Education. ion Moderate t i + 
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PRINCIPALS of SUPERIOR SCHOOLS. 
(Ladies or Gentlemen).—A Professor of French, B.A. (Three 
Years’ experience in London), special! ot Laon sal Fa by the most 
eminent Professors < the Universit; don and Public Schools, is 
now open to ENGAGEMENTS for hes (next Term). 
—Address L. P. B., 8 Rnssell-road, po anny Lond on. 


AMBRIDGE.—St. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Superior accom- 
modation in every respect : high Standard of Instruction. The present 
Staff of Peachers consists of Five Governesses and Four Masters. The 
Principals being French, ones Ladies entrusted to their care — 
have all the eee of a bes in France without its draw’ 
given and on application. 











RIGHTOS. —A CLERGYMAN, late Scholar, 

Cambridge. and his Wife, prepare Twenty Boys for the 

PUBLIC: “SCHOOL8. * ve 85 Sutaces, or 70 Guincas for Boys 
under Ten —Address Rey. J. N., 4, Belmont. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. Jearrreson, M.A. 
(Scholar). Oxon, assisted by a Cambridge Honours- Man anda 
competent staff of Teachers, prepares for the Universities and for all 
Pupils successful at the last eight Mili- 

) Examinations. 


OME.—TWO LADIES, who reside in Rome, 
and are shortly wave? there, would like to take charge of 
Two or Three N DIES, whose Parents may wish them to 
spend the Winter in Italy —A. B.C., Ember. 
ton, Newport Pagnell. 


ATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—Mr. F. Hume 
TALBOT, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church. Oxford, 
First-class in Mathematies and Natural Science, RECEIVES a few 
PUPILS in a Country Home, and prepares them for the Army and 
Military Colieges, the Universities. and the Scientific Professions.— 
Zor farther particulars apply to Mr. F. H. Tatnor, Speen, Newbery, 
erks. 











References exchanged. 











REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, the services of a 
GENTLEMAN, who has graduated in Classical Peoguts at one 
¥ ihe yy to take the principal part in the TUITION of a 
UPILS na Clergsman ‘8 Family on the South Coast. Stipend, 
sont A annum. He must be a communicant of the Church of Eng- 
land, and free from sympathy either with Ritualism or Rationalism 
This might meet the views of one desirous, during a portion of the 
y. of pursuing his own studies as for the Bar.—Address, with full 
particulars. Kev. Iota, care of Messrs. Dawson 4 & Sons, 121, Cannon 
street, London, B.C. 


Besen and RESIDENCE for MEDICAL STU- 
ENTS.—A Physician and Lecturer at a Metropolitan Sees, 
VACANCY in his house for T 





poniding at the West End, has a 
NTS about to enter on their first Winter Session. bb 4 
letter to K. Z., Nash’s Library, 4, Upper Weymouth-street, W. 


OTICE.—E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 
Contensters,, Wine Office-court. E.C.. and Took" 's-court, E.C., 
now prepared tosubmit ESTIMATES and cater a CONTRACTS 
for LETTER-PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY. 


GEBIAL STORY WANTED, for publication by 

Weekly instalments. Those having such a Work may send par- 
ticulars, but no MSS, must be forwarded until written permission is 
given by Advertiser. — "Tee! Punwisuer, care of Mr. W. J. Clarke, 
85, Gracechurch-street, E.( 


© AUTHORS, EDITORS, PRINTERS, PUB- 
LISHERS, &c.— A well-educated Gentleman, haying much 
time at his disposal, requires Literary Employment, Copying, Revis- 
ing, or Arranging Manuscripts ; Foreign, Colonial, or Local Newspapers 
= lied ; or would be glad to undertake the Translation of German 
rench Pamphlets or Scientific Works. — Address Dx-Fons, 140, 

St. Paul’s-road, Oamden-square, London, N.W. 


ares. — WANTED, by one whose know- 
ledge is more general than special on oubleste of } Sontompetary 


Thonght and Philosopby,an Engagement as REVIEWER. General 
subjects carefully treated. Good on Music and Ecclesiastical topics. 




















mmunications only on post. Keferences. — Address, by letter, 

Senex, care of Editor o: and T' Times, 8, York- 
place, Richmond, eee. 

ANTED, shortly, a MANAGER and RE- 


PORTER ‘Verbatim for a four-page Country Weekly News- 
paper (Neutral), in the ae gh gl a Member of the Church 
of England. Salary from 100i. to 
lifications. —Address, _ 
and salary re pegeared, to 
Fleet-street, 


AILY PRESS. —A First-Class READER will 

be shortly at liberty. Linguist ; Scientific and other Technology ; 

bury, N. Affairs.—State terms to Reaper, 78, Thornhill-road, Barns- 

HE PRESS. —WANTED, on a First-class Weekly 

Newspaper, a Gentleman to ASSIST the EDITOR in writing 

Dramatic and Musical Notices.—Address Dramaricus, 49, Wellington- 
street, Strand. Six days’ silence a negative. 


RESS.—An Experienced and Capable Journalist 

seeks an ENGAGEMENT as SUB-EDITOR or REPORTER 

on an Established Paper, Daily or otherwise. Highest credentials.— 
Address B. G., Post Office, Ashburnham, Sussex. 


r annum, according to qua- 
age, qualifications, references, 
. C., care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, 











RESS.—TO BE SOLD, in consequence of the ill 

health of the Proprietor, a ” good NEWSPAPER and GENE- 

RAL PRINTING PROPERTY.—The Newspaper, price 2d, is pub- 

lished in a most charming Watering-place on the South Coast, and 

has an increasing circulation of 1,200 copies weekly. Present profits 
between 4001. and 5001. oe Further particulars can be obtained by } 

to H. Row.anp Brown, Esq., 





on 
56, Lincoln’s inn-fields, London. 


A N EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST supplies 
Coun rae with LEADING ARTICLES and LONDON 
CORRESPON DENCE at a merel portal figure.—Specimens, &c., 
- Se to Borzon, care of Wm. Higham, Stationer, 72, Far- 








EADING PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS.— 
A DRAMATIC ORITIC is willing to supply every week a Col 
of Theatrical Gossip and early Notices of the Uramatic Maveléics pro- 
=> i” Metropolis. — A. B., 10, Portland-place, Circus-road, St. 
0 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, 
New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, 
New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. 


This Catalogue contains :—Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore 
Martin—Farrar’s Life of Christ—Tennyson’s Queen Mary—Macready’s 
Reminiscences—Diary of the Shah of Persia—Livingstone’s Last Jour- 
nals—Earl Russell's Recollections—The Greville Memoirs—Kinglake's 
Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. V.—Dorothy Wordsworth’s Tour in Scot- 
land—Sir S. W. Baker's Ismailia—Fitzgerald’s Romance of the Eng- 
lish Stage—Saskatchewan, by the Earl of Southesk—Supernatural 
Religion—Mill’s Essays on Nature, &c.—Bishop Wilberforce’s Essays— 
Mrs. Somerville’s Autobiography—Memoirs of Sara Coleridge—The 
Parisians, by Lord Lytton—A Rose in June, by Mrs. Oliphant—Jessie 
Trim, by B. L. Farjeon—Blue Beard’s Keys, by Mises Thackeray— 
Katerfelto, by Captain Whyte-Meiville—Cap and Bells, by Mary C. 
Helmore—Lady Hetty—Ralph Wilton’s Weird—Monk’s Norton—Some 
of Our Girls—This Work-a-Day World, by Holme Lee—Toxie—The 
Vikings of the Baltic—Far from the Madding Crowd—and more than 
Five Hundred other leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 
with many older Works, several of which are out of print and not 
otherwise pxocurable 





BOOKS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


An additional CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the Works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Whyte-Melville, Lever, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss 
Craik, Miss Braddon, and other Popular Authors, strongly re-bound, 
and well adapted for circulation in Sea-side and other Public Libraries, 
is also now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 








*.* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Select 
Library may also be obtained at 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEw OxFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


L,° 22.22 tS %A-S X, 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
* Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages Subscription, 31. a year, or 2., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 264. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 


ti 
sed ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


o ” 
ad Us ITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
py 4 the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
may also be had, free, on application. —Boorn’s, Caurton’s, Hope- 
son's, and Saunpers & Or.ey's United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 


i { ESSRS. 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samuxy Bacstes & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—Now ready, JOHN 
SAMPSON’S SECOND-HAND CATALOGUE, including York- 
shire Topography, post free.—13, Coney-street, York. 

















Just published, gratis, or by post for one penny stamp, 


HE SUPPLEMENT to DANIELL’S MIS- 
CELLANY BOOK CATALOGUE for 1875, containing a good 
Collection of Miscellaneous Books, including many Books of Prints 
and Works connected with the Fine Arts; also many Early Printed 
and Curious Books, and a good Collection of Books, Prints, Maps, &c. 
connected with the History and Antiquities of the City of London, 
omitted from the Miscellany Catalogue, on Sale by EDWARD 
DaNIELL, 53, MORTIMER. STREET. London, W. 
Books, Prints, Drawings, &c., purchased at their full value. Valu- 
ations for Probate, &c. 
*,* The Miscellany Book Catalogue for 1875 may still be had gratis, 
or sent by post for two penny stan stamps. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST METHOD OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION 


Is THE 


AUTOTy Fs PRINTING PROCESS, 
adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 











EWSPAPER INVESTMENT. — For DIS- 

POSAL, a SHARE in an Established LONDON FINANCIAL 

and MERCANTILE NEWSPAPER. Capital required, about 4007. to 

5001.—Address S EREECT, care of Mr. J. W. Vickers, 5, Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street. E 


Cerss and MEDALS.—W. H. JOHNSTON, 
407, Strand, London, Dealer in Ancient and Modern Coins and 
Medals; a large and fine variety of the different Series always on Sale; 
also some Chelsea Figures and good Early Cabinet Specimens of 
China, el Boxes, &c. 
Coins and Medals purchased. 








Sncieti 


and the leading Publishers.—For terms and Specimens 
address SPENCER, SAWYER, BIRD & CO., Autotype Patentees and 
Printers, 364, Rathbone-place, W. 


LOWER PAINTING in WATER COLOURS. 
—WANTED, Ladies to Weck in the House.—Apply personally 
at at 31, Beaumont- street, Marylebone 








T2E, RESTORATION of. PAIN TINGS, or any 
hay = my to their PRESERVATION, effected with ith every 

regard to the and most cautious treatment, by MATT. 

THOMPSON ° Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 





Hales by Auction 
Fenstanton Vicarage, near St. Ives, Hunts. 


ESSES. KING & SON are favoured with 
instructions to SELL b AUCTION, 

17, the LIBRARY of the Rev. TANLEY W WALTON eo 

(about 3,000 Volumes), and a Portion of the FURNITURE Thi 

Books will be found to comprise some valuable . Theological, 

and other Standard Works, in good am and the Furnit 

includes a Mahogany Sideboard—OUffice Table—Secretaire ee areeel ture 

Four-post Bedstead—Commodious Wardrobes—several Seta o Chane 

and Tables; also a neat aes Trap, and }remenng ciher outdoor, Effects, 
-~ Sale will cincipal Tune fo the nelebbenieed, enue, 12 dus 

course at the nns e 

tone, / ints pele — ; neighbourhood, or ef “the Auc- 

msazege within two miles of the St. Ives Rail 

which oa be reached by the Great Eastern, Great Northants 

Midlan es. 





Clearance Sale of Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN'S 
Publications, previous to the transfer of the bulk of their Stock 
to their New Buildings adjoining Belle Sauvage-yard, 


My B88Bs. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
eir Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, lanien, W.C., on MON- 
DAY, September 2:, and Four ee Day it 1 o’clock most punc- 
wal . upwards of 100,000 VOLUMES o: OPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
KS, for the most part in New and attractive Bindings, including- 
pom on of the Doré Series, viz —Doré’s Bible, 2 vols. folio (sells aj,)— 
Doré’s Gallery, 2 vols. (5¢ 10s )—Gallery of Scripture Tilustration,svole 
(st. 108. )—Doré's Milton (32 Purgatorio (3. 
250 Bates’s Lllustrated Travels, 6 vols. (43. 10s. y 250 flustrated 
England, eves (42. 108.)—500 Illustrated Shakespeare, 3 vols. (2. 2s.)— 
1,200 P. oaper t Recreator (10s. 6d.)—300 Henry’s Bible, 3 vols. (31 108.)— 
250 Child’s Bible (21s.)—3,000 Onild" 's Bible ae (2. iL S00 
Christus Botenet or (78. 6d.)—480 Christian Year (10s. 6d.)--300 8, 
Poems (88. 6d.)—250 Illustrated Readings,2 vols. (178.)—600 Hom mely 
Scenes from Great ay pet} )—1,100 Book of Fair Women (6s.) - ~1,300 
Favourite Poems (7s. 6d.)—1, ‘uties of Poetry (78. 6d.)—1,250 Jewels 
rom Painter and Poet (7s. ba) )—400 World of Wit and Humour (8. 6d.) 
—400 World of Wonders (88. 6d.)—500 World of the Sea () 
peck of Birds (12. 10s.)—150 Book of Poultry (11. 11a. 6d.}—500 Duncan’s 
Insect Transformations (78. 6d. )— 1,000 yey~y Crusoe (68.)—300 Swift’s 
Gulliver (8s. 6d.)—1,00) Esther West (6s.)— i 
—1,000 Stories about Animals (5s. )—1 soo. — Shipwrecks (5s )— 
1,060 Peeps Abroad (58)—1,000 Home Chat (5s.)—1,000 Paws and Claws 
(58.)—1,500 AAG Joiner (58.)—1,000 Little Folks’ Picture Gallery (58.)— 
500 sets of Figuier’s Popular Scientific Works, 5 vols. (7s. 6d. per vol.) 
—7,000 volumes of Little Folks—11,000 volumes of the One Syllable 
Series and Children’s Te gr 0.000 volumes of Household, Tech- 
nical, and Militar: anuals, ay Juvenile Reward Books, 
Little Gem Series. ittle Polis Libra iri whole lotted to suit 
the convenience of large or small pu: 
Catalogues forwarded on application. 


)—Dance’s Inferno (3l.), and 











NEW CHURCH OF ENGLAND REVIEW. 
In October will be published (price 6s.), No I. of 


THE | CHU RCH QUARTERLY : a High-Class. 
view. taini riginal Asticies on_ Religious, 

Bibueal, vlivargical and Ecclesiastical ori jects, as well as Reviews of 
‘irst er will contain, among others, Articles by the 

Bight Hoa. W E. GLADSTONE. M, P.,and A. J. B. BERESFORD 


Spottiswoode & Co. New-street square. 


NTI-‘SLAVERY REPORTER. 3d. post free.— 
CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER :— Mr Clements R. Markham’s 
Happy Coolies in Peru—The Chinese in Pera, and the British Envoy 
in Pekin—Warning Chinese Coolies against Kmigration to Peru— 
Probable Transfer of British West Indian Emigration Agency from 
Canton to Swatow or Amoy—Deputation to Lord Derby iu reference 
to Cuba—Spain and China—Arrest of an Anti-Slavery Secretary in 
Madrid—Deputation to the Seyyid of Zanzibar—Dr. Mullens on 
Slavery in Madagascar—The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, M.P . on the 
Treatment of Indian Immigrants in Mauritius—The Abolition of 
Slavery by Portugal— Letter of the Rev. Henry Clarke on the Jamaica 
Planters’ Renewed Agitation for an Increased Subsidy—Slave Dealers 
Caught—How Slavery can Demoralize Ten Years of Preedom—Mr. 
Adolphe de Plevitz, the Hero of Mauritius—Contributions to the 
Millard Fund—List of Subscriptions received since June Ist, 1875. 
May be had of Mr. Elliot Stock, Paternoster-row ; or at the Office, 
27, New Broad-street, E.C. 


HE PHENOMENA of SPIRITUALISM will 
be Discussed in the Next Number of the NONCONFORMIST, 
WEDNESDAY, September 15th, in an elaborate Essay reviewing all 
the Recent Works on the Subject, and referring to late Personal Ex- 
periences, by a MAN of SCL LENCE.—Sent by post on receipt of 5a. 
18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 











IEW of the NEW POULTRY MARKET, 
SES RTIELD. —See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d. or 
by post, 44d); also for Plan of the liament House, 


pro ar 
Berlin—Old Houses with a Story (illustrated)— Esthetic View of House 
Building—Dwellings of the Industrial Classes—Capital and Labour— 
Art, eae and Sanitary Reform. 
6, Catherine-street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 





8vo. price 38. 6d. 
NV OSES: a Drama. By E. Carpenter, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and Author of * Nar- 


cissus, and other Poems. 
. Moxon, Son & Co. 1, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Just published, in small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HE ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of the 

RIGHT LINE and CIRCLE. For the Use of Schools and Col- 

leges. By WILLIAM A. WILLOOK, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 





London: Longmans and Co. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 
ATIN PROSE, for JUNIOR CLASSES, through 
4 the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By G. S. STEWARD, M A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, late Assistant-Master in Queen’s College “and Colombo 
Academy, Ceylon. 





London: Longmans and Co. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, 
for both Primary and Higher Schools. Latest Editions, tho- 
roughly Revised 
FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ls. 4d. 
KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 2s. 6d 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 4s. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1876. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. éd. cloth, 
IVY, BOOK XXII. With Grammatica) and 
Explanatory Notes, and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. Edited, 
for the Use of Candidates qualifying for the University Local Exam) 
nations, by the Rev. J. T. WHITE, D.D., Oxon. 
London: Longmans and Co, 
Of whom may be had, uniform, price 2s. 6d. 


LIVY, BOOK XXIII. Latin Text, with English 
Notes, as above, by the same EDITOR. Third Edition. 





1s. 9d. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ROBA D’ ITALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 


a Record of Travel. By CHARLES W. HECKETHORN, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


ETYMONIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. Pearson, 


Author of ‘One Love in a Life.’ 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


The SHADOW of ERKSDALE. 


MARSHALL. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle Clarges. 


3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


Sir MARMADUKE LORTON, Bart. By the Hon. 


SAINT SIMON’S NIECE. By Frank Lee Benedict, 


Author of ‘ Miss Dorothy's Charge,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


By Bourton 


From the Spectator, July 24.—‘ A new and powerful novelist has arisen....We rejoice to recognize a new novelist 
of real genius, who knows and depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of the human heart.... 
It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict bas produced.” 

From the Scotsman, June 11, 1875:—‘ Mr. Frank Lee Benedict may not be generally recognized as such, but he is 
one of the cleverest living novelists of the school of which Miss Braddon was the founder and remains the chief. He is fond of 


a ‘strong’ plot, and besprinkles his stories abundantly with startling incidents..... The story is written with remarkable ability, 
and its interest is thoroughly well sustained.” 


MARGARET MORTIMER’S SECOND HUSBAND. 


LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell. Crown 8vo. 


LEAVES from an OLD PORTFOLIO. By Eliza 


MARY BARRON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, 


and her BLACK COUNTRY. By HUGH JAMES ROSE, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 


The Times says :—‘‘ These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on a land and a people to which Englishmen will 
always turn with sympathetic interest.” 


The Saturday Review says :—“ His title of ‘Untrodden Spain’ is no misnomer. He leads us into scenes and among 
classes of Spaniards where few English writers have preceded him...... We can only recommend our readers to get it and search 
for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellence.” - 

The Spectator says:—‘‘The author's kindli is as cc as his closeness of observation and fairness of judg- 


ment ; his sympathy with the people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the country ; and both have 
combined in the production of a work of striking novelty and sterling value.” 


FRIEDEMANN BACH; or, the Fortunes of an 


Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. BRACHVOGEL. Dedicated with permission to H.R.H. the Princess 
Christian. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 


31s. 6d. 





3 vols. 


Westminster Review.— ‘Self-United’ has many merits of no ordinary kind...... The style is excellent, the conver- 
sation bright and natural, the plot good, and the interest well sustained up to the last moment.” 


CLAUDE HAMBRO. By John C. Westwood. 


3 vols, 31s. 6d, 


FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evelyn Campbell. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


IN BONDS, BUT FETTERLESS: a Tale of Old 





IN THE PRESS. 


Notice. — CAPTAIN CREAGH’S NEW TRAVELS IN 
HERZEGOVINA, BOSNIA, MONTENEGRO, SERVIA, 
DALMATIA, &c. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRIS- 


TENDOM and ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 
through Hungary, Schlavonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH, 
Author of ‘ A Scamper to Sebastopol.’ 2 vols. post Svo. 258. 





Mr. Gallenga’s Italy Revisited. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. 


GALLENGA (the Times Correspondent), Author of ‘ Country Life 
in Piedmont,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 308. 





Mr. Mundy’s Canton and the Bogue. 


CANTON and the BOGUE: the 
suaieaan 


an Eventful Six Months in China. By WALTER 
WILLIAM MUNDY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








Elise Polko’s Musical Tales. 


MUSICAL TALES, PHAN- 


TASMS, and SKETCHES. From the German of ELISE POLKO. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 





Ibsen’s Norwegian Drama. 


The EMPEROR and the GALI- 


LEAN : an Historical Drama. Translated from the Norwegian of 
HENRIK IBSEN, by CATHERINE RAY. Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 





A New Version of Cinderella, 


CINDERELLA: a New Version 


of an Old Story. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 





Mismanagement of the Public Records. 


On the MISMANGEMENT of the 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. By J. PYM YEATMAN, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. In wrapper, price ls. 





Dickens’s London. 


LONDON in the WORKS of 


CHARLES DICKENS. By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, Author 
of ‘Under Pressure.’ Crown 8vo. 66. 





Mrs. Eiloart’s New Story. 


KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. 


By Mrs. EILOART, Author of ‘ The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘ Some of 
Our Girls,’ * Meg,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 





GOLD DUST: «a Story. 


Sle. 6d. 


3 vols. 


A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. 
M. ALLEN. 2 vols. 2ls. 


ONE for ANOTHER. By Emma 


C. WAIT. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 





STANLEY MEREDITH: « 


Tale. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Lonpon: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND. 
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CHATTO & WINDVUS, 


THE THACKERAY SKETCH-BOOK. 
Now realy, a NEW EDITION of 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes.  Illus- 


trated by a profusion of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents in his 
School-life, and Favourite Characters in the Books of his every-day reading. Large post Svo. with 5 Coloured Plates and 
Hundreds of Wood Engravings from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. Cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 

* An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the diverting pages of which are adorned by some six hundred engraved 
fac-similes of the little caricature sketches which the illustrious author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ was perpetually scribbling in the 
margins of books, and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and which these eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores 
of times.”"—G. A SALA, in the Illustrated London News. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS.—NEW ILLUS- 


TRATED LIBRARY EDITIONS. Price 6s. each, with Frontispiece and several Full-Page Illustrations in each Vol. :— 
The WOMAN in WHITE. , HIDE and SEEK; or, the Mystery of Mary Grice. | 
ANTONINA ; or, the Fall of Rome. POOR MISS FINCH. 
oe ae anno MISS or MRS.? 

te C . The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The QV EEN of HEARTS. el FROZEN DEEP. 


The MOONSTONE. : 
MAN and WIFE. MY MISCELLANIES. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS.— UNIFORM EDITION, 











[Nearly ready. 





crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 5s. each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. be agen the Story of a Waif and | PUCK: his Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c. 
IDALIA: a@ Komance, Stre A DOG of FLANDERS, and other Stories. 
CHANDOS: HELD in BONDAGE; or, Granville de| STRATH MORE ; or, Wrought by his Own 


UNDER TWO FLAG 
CECIL CASTLE MAINE'S GAGE. 


NEW NOVELS, now ready at all the Libraries. 


COLLINS'S (WILKIE) The LAW and the LADY. 3 vols. 
KINGSLEY’S (HENRY) NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 2 vols. 
MARRYAT’S (FLORENCE) OPEN! SESAME! 3 vols. 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION of a SUCCESSFUL NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. 


** A very clever and well-constructed story, original and striking, and interesting all through........ A novel abounding in 
thought and power and interest.”—Times. 


MR. 


a Novel. | 


Vigne. anid. 
PASCAREL : Only a Story. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 

















SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 12s. 


ESSAYS and STUDIES, By Algernon C. Swinburne. 


“ Must increase Mr. Swinburne’s reputation for unusual knowledge, for eloquence, for catholic sympathy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Of the mastery of style here displayed, not even Mr. Swinburne has given us more striking examples.” —Academy. 





Post 8vo. cloth extra, price 9s. 


The LIFE and CAMPAIGNS of GENERAL LEE. 


By his Nephew, EDWARD LEE CHILDE. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jeens, and a Map. 
“« A work that deserves the most careful attention....Mr. Lee Childe has given us a very valuable book.” —Scotsman. 
“*A valuable and well-written contribution to the history of the Civil War in the United States.”—Saturday Review. 


Parts I. to VII. now ready (Part VIII. in a few days) of the 


CYCLOPEDIA of COSTUME; or, a Dictionary of 


Dress—RegsJ, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of George the Third. By J. R. 
PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. To be completed in 24 Parts, 4to, at 5s. each, profusely illustrated by Coloured and Plain | 
Plates and Wood Engravings.—A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, full gilt, with Photographic Frontispiece, price 10s. 6d. | 


The BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER; or, Chapters on 


CHINAMANTA, By Major H. BYNG HALL. 
“This is a delightful book. His hints respecting marks, texture, finish, and character of various wares will be useful to ama- 
teurs. By all who are interested in chinamania will be most warmly appreciated ; ; a very amusing and chatty volume "—standard, 


Half (imitation) calf, full gilt, top edges gilt, 91. 9s.; or, separately, cloth extra, 4s, 6d. per vol. 


JARDINE’S (Sir William) NATURALIST’S 


LIBRARY. 42 vols. fcap. 8vo. illustrated by 1,300 Coloured Plates. With numerous Portraits and Memoirs of eminent 
Naturalists. A List of the Volumes will be sent on application. 




















Second Edition, Revised throughout, considerably Enlarged, and partially Rewritten, | crown 1 8¥0, cloth extra, 9s. 


OUR ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and 


Significations. By CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A. 
“Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original medieval documents and works from wiich the origin and development 
of surnames can alone be satisfactorily traced. He has furnished a valuable contribution to the literature of surnames, and we 
hope to hear more of him in this field.” —Times, 


BY THE LATE WINWOOD READE. 


The OUTCAST. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“* A work of very considerable power, written with great pathos and evident earnestness.” —Athenceum, 
‘* He relaxed his mind in his leisure hours by the creation of a new religion.”—Standard, 
“* A book well worth reading, especially for its practical lessons. It is evidently drawn from real life.”—Westminster Review. 


LAMB (MARY and CHARLES): their POEMS, 


LETTERS, and REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes by W. CAREW HAZLITT. With Hancock's Portrait of | 
the Essayist, Fac-similes of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb’s and Coleridge's Works, and numerous | 
Ulvstrations, Crown vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d.; Large Paper copies, 21s. 














| soenr gues ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS, 


| PLUTARCH’S LIVES, Complete 


PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Th ly M 

which comprises the Complete Work ith on haem Aad 
nese aman Beatson and W. Ellis. Imp 8vo. cloth extra, i5s. 

" S, English and Latin. With i 

2 vols. imp. 8vo. with Portrait, 11. 4s. ee aaa 
sinesaes ANTIQUITIES of the ‘CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Aa 

ad — on, revised, with copious Index. 3 vuls. imp 8vo. cloth 

e 


BroSRAraTOAL rs! gersical, DICTIONARY of RECENT and 
LIVING RS ENGRAVERS, both Fngtsh aud 
Sodan sy ee Ottley. Imp 8vo. cloth extra, 1s. 
sayee ESSAYISTS (The):—viz , ‘ Spectator,’* Tatler,’ * Guardian,” 
mbler,’* Adventurer,’ * Idler,’ and * Connoisseur.” Complete in 
3 ek vols. 8vo. with Portrait, cloth extra, il. 7a. 
BURNE1’S HISTORY of HIS OWN TIME. Imp. &vo. with Por 
trait, 138. 6d. 
suneEe* BproRy of the gh ean of the CHURCH 
f ENGLAND. 2 vols. imp. 8vo 
CICERO'S rAMILian LETTERS, eae LETTERS to ATTICUS, 
Translated. Life by Middleton. Royal svo. with Portrait, 1%. 
FOX’S BOOK of MARTYRS. Edited by Dr. Cumming. 3 vols, 
royal 8vo. profurely illustrated, 2. 12s. 6d. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Imp. 8v0. with Portrait, 15s. 
HEEREN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. Translated from the German 
by George Bancroft, and various ()xford Scholars. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth 
extra, 11. 168.; or separately, 68. per. volume. 

*.* The Contents of the Volumes are as fuolowa:—Vols land? His- 
torical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trades of the 
Ancient Nations of Asia; 3. Researches into the Volitics, Inte- ouurse, 

and Trade cf the Ancient Nations of Africa, including tne «rtha- 
ginians, yg ye and Egyptians ; 4. History of the Political System 
of Europe and ite Colonies; 5. History of Ancient Greece, with His- 
torical Treatises ; 6. A Manual of Ancieut History, with special refer- 
ence to the Constitutions, Commerce, and Colonies of the states of 
Antiquity. 

HOPE'S COSTUME of the et fae 320 outline Engravings, 
with Letter-press. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2l. 53. 

HUME and SMOLLETT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With Me- 
moir of Hume by himself. Imp. svo. with 2 Portraits, 15-. 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed ve: batim from the 
Author's last Edition, with all the Examples in full. Imp. xvo i5e. 

and WAKS of the 
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4to. 10a. 

A TREATISE on COUNTERPOTNT, CANON, and FUGUR, Dase€ 
upon that of Cherubinl. By the same AUTILUK. ato. 162 


> 


The CULTIVATION of the SPEAKING VOICF. By Joux 
TULLAH. second Edition. Extra feap 8vo. zs. 6d. 
Miscellaneous. 
OUTIID TEXTUAL CRITICISM spoplies to the ‘NTV 


. of 
EAN. By C. E. HAM — M 
of Fxeter College, Oxford. Extra feap. 3 
The MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE in its RELATION te 
ANCIENT GREFK, y KE. M. GELDART, BA, forme:lg 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo. 43, 6d. 
A TREATISE on the USE of the TENSES in HEBREW. Bw. BK 
DRIVER, M.A., Fellow of New College. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
| A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Theoretical ané 
Practical. With 236 Illustrations drawn by Macdovald 
a MACLAREN, The Gymuasium, Oxford. Extra fcap. Svo. 
7 


» Felluw wa Suter 
2 6a. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
WORKS. 


THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 


LEA HEH: 


A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


By Mrs. EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her?’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown Svo, 


I. 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of ‘In Honour Bound,’ ‘ For Lack of Gold,’ &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘The whole meaning of ‘What will the World Say?’ is 
character painting ; though also there are scenes and descrip- 
tions in it which are specially bright and vigorous, and the 
story does not lack that intricacy of action, those mysteries 
and mistakes, which are assumed to be necessary to the exist- 
ence of a perfect plot..... There is always something to admire 
in Mr. Gibbon’s work. A sensible and manly strain runs 
through it, and he has talent, observation, good temper, and 
cleverness,”—Saturday Review. 

“It is an excellent and a very rare thing when the interest 
of a novel decidedly increases as it goes on. And this is the 
case to a very noticeable extent in ‘ What will the World 
Say ?’”—Academy. 

“We must end by sending our readers to the book itself. 
There they will find a vein of humour, at once kindly and 
incisive, true pathos, sagacious insight into human nature, a 
true descriptive faculty, and a power of uniting, without sense 
of inconsistency, a half-poetic sentiment with an unaffected 
‘realism.’ ”—Nonconformist. 


Ill, 


THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 


3 vols. crown Svo, 


Iv. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE, 


In 3 vols. crown Svo. 
[On Monday next. 





The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 
Mirth and Marvels. The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
With 60 beautiful Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Tenniel, and a magnificent Emblematic Cover designed by 
John Leighton, F.S.A, Printed on Toned Paper. 1 vol. 
crown 4to. cloth, 21s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. — The 


CARMINE EDITION, in crown 8vo. With 6 Illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank and Leech. With gilt edges and 
bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. — The 


POPULAR EDITION, in crown 8vo. Seventy-fifth 
Thousand. Gilt edges, with 3 Illustrations, 6s.; or in 
calf or morocco, 12s, 6a, 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. — The 


VICTORIA EDITION, in fcap. 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 





RicHakD BentitEy & Son, New Burlington-street, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF COLONEL DE 


of Napoleon I. and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the 
First Empire ; and its anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evi- 
3. dently genuine and very characteristic. 
of interest a with Napeleon’s mg: from Elba, the Hun 
Days, the 
Readers who care to know what an honourable soldier heard and said 
of the most wonderful time in modern history will find in these pages 
much to delight them.”— Times. 


SECOND EDITION of COSITAS 


of eae life, each a gem in its way.”—Globe. 


OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. 


thoroughly honest and earnest asit is interesting and able.”—John Bull. 


RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, 


picturesque life, which are none the less telling f or being done by a 
passing observer. 
Montenegro, and it hasespecial interest at the present time.”—Pall Mall, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—— 


GONNEVILLE. Edited from the French. By CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c. 2 vols. 21a. 


“ A very interesting memoir. The work brings us within the presence 


It discloses a variety of details 
ired 


urbon Restoration, and the Revolution ‘ef July, 1830, 


ESPANOLAS; or, Every- yt Life in Spain. By Mrs. HARVEY, 

of Ickwell Bury. ‘1 vol. 8vo. 

“* A charming book ; fresh. lively. ‘and amusing.”— Morning Post 
“In thie amusi Mrs. Harvey sketches a series of pictures 


By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 302. 


“This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as 


and MONTENEGRO. By R. H.R. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14a. 
“The author has the knack of hitting off those light sketches of 


The really instructive part of his book relates to 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
WILD HYACINTH. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘Gentianella,’ &c. 3 vols. 


OFF the ROLL. By Katharine King, 
Author of ‘ The Queen of the Regiment,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“We have read with much interest the whole of this book. The 
author knows how to construct a very pretty story, and to tell it with 
both pathos and humour.”—Stondard. 

“We recommend ‘Off the Roll’ to all lovers of pure, 
fiction.”—Court Journal. 


’ Den 
EVA’S FORTUNES. By Mrs. Gordon 
SMYTHIES, Author of * Cousin Geoffrey,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The perfect way in which the author holds in her hands a tangled 
skein of incidents in different places, must convince the most super- 
ficial reader — the work is one by a writer of no mean power and 
ability.”—John B 

“* Purity of tone, intelligence in construction, and a superabundance 
of attractive incident, are the characteristics of this very agreeable 
novel. ”— Messenger. 


FAY ARLINGTON. By Anne Beale 


“ Miss Beale’s book is enchanting. It deserves to be a great success. 
Fay is a charming portrait.”—John Bui 

“The reader's interest is sust d by ion of effective scenes, 
in which clever dialogue abounds. The ‘tons is lively, and the action 
is brisk. The serious episodes are rendered with grace and feeling, 
while the lighter portions are very amusing.”—Exzaminer 


The HISTORY of a HEART. By Lady 
BLAKE, Author of ‘ Claude,’ ‘ Helen’s First Love,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ This story is very interesting.” —Standard. 


TIT for TAT. By Mrs. Mi. E. Smith. 


“This book is worthy of attention. The studies of Mrs . Dunst able 
and her daughter, Pauline, are admirable.”"—Pali Mall Gazette 

“It is refreshing to come upon a writer of such marked ability as the 
author of the work before us.”— Graphic. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 58. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sam —_ 8 Nature and Human las a, hang aved. By the Hon. 
or 
a. Mise rables 
Barbara’s ele 


Edwar 
Life of Edwa ard Irving. By Mrs. 


genuine 








By Victor Are 1) 


atu: 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 
By Amelia 


The Crescent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warburton. 


Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Woman’s Thoughts about) Oliphant. 
Women. By the Author of St. Olave’s. 
‘John Halifax." Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. | Christian’s Mistake. By the 


Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 


Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 
By George Mac- 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Pope 
A Life for a Life. By the. ‘Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ ° 


Alec Forbes. 
donald, LL.D. 

Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A Noble Life By the Author of 


Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By E. Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By 


nt. 
The ne Eglishwoman in Italy. 
Nothing New. By the ‘Author of 
* John Halifax. 
Freer's Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke’s Romance of the ——— 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanag 
ey} from Life. By Ty Author 
* John Halifax 
tt sM oney. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Mistress an nd Maid. By, the 
Anthor : John Halifax.’ 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 


No Church, 


‘John Balifex” 

Dixon’s New Ameri 

Robert Falconer. By’ George Mao- 
donald, L 

The Woman's Kinga m 
Author of ‘John Halifax 

Annals of an Eventful Life. 
G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 

beat E fatabeed. By George Mac- 

A Brave Lady. 
‘John Halifax. 

Hannah. By the Author of ‘John 

alifax.’ 

Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind Word By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.” 

A Rose in June, By Mrs. Oliy 


By the 
By 


"By the Author of 


hant 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST, 


—— > 
NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE WHITE CRoOss 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS.’ 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. 58. with Frontispiece, 
SELINA’S STORY: a Poem. By the Author 
of * The White Cross and Dove of Pearls,’ &c. 


**....An autobiographic poem suggestive of ‘ 
power of self-analysis.”—Nonconformist. 


Aurora Leigh’ in its 





Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


? 
The CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, contains: What to Preach, by Bishop Ellicott— 
The Art of Reading , by the Rev. James Fleming, B.D., and other 
important Articles, besides Outlines of Sermons, &e., for the 
Sundays and Saints’ Days in September, coutributed by the Revs, 
Canon Titcomb, W. Walsham How, E. P. Cachemaille, and others, 


The SECOND EDITION of the CLERGY- 

MAN’S MAGAZINE, for August, contains : St. John Chrysostom, 

by the Rev. W. B. Carpenter—Clerical Travels, by the Rev. H. M. 

Hart—Numerous Outlines of Sermons, and a Sermon with the 

oe of Six Critics Thereon. Published by Special Permission. 
rice ls, 


Fifth Thousand, price 6s. with 2 special Portraits and 8 Illustrations, 


D. L. MOODY and his WORK. By the Rev. 
W. H. DANIELS, A. M., Chicago. 

“ The best account we have seen.”—Graphic 

“Tnis book gives the first sun-picture of Moody's face, and its un- 

mistakable genuineness stands in the frontispiece as a guarantee that 


the letter-press is, in another sense, a faithful sun-picture of the man.” 
Newcastle Chronicle. 


“It is one of the most striking and stimulative pieces of biography 
ever written.” —Congregationalist. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo. price 7s. 6d. handsomely bound, 


The EXPOSITOR. Vol. I. January to June, 
1875. Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, Author of ‘The 
Expositor’s Note-Book,’ * Biblical Expositions,’ *The Pilgrim 
Psalms,’ * The Quest of V4 Chief Good,’ *The Private Letters of 
St. Paul and St. John,’ &. Containing Contributions by Canon 
Westcott, D D., F. W. Farrar, D D. F_R.8., James Morrison, D.D., 
Protessor Plumptr e, M.A. D.D., David Brown, ; a 

Reynolds, D.D, J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., Canon Perowne, B.D., 
Marcus Dods, M.A. D.D., the late T. T. Lynch, Henry Burton, B.A., 
and the Editor. 


The EXPOSITOR, for October, will contain 
an ARTICLE by the late Dr. THIRLWALL, Bishop of St. David's, 
Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


FERN COLLECTORS, VISITORS TO DEVONSHIRE, AND 
EVERY ONE WHO CULTIVATES A GARDEN, SHOULD 
READ 


The FERN PARADISE: a Plea for the 


Culture of Ferns. Including Descriptions of E pea y after Ferns 
through the Green Lanes. the Woods, and Glens of Devonshire. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Hon. Sec. of the Park Preser- 
vation Society, Author of ‘ The English Peasantry,’ * The Romance 
of Peasant Life,’ &c. Just published, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and gilt edges, price 6s., forming a handsome and appropriate 
Gift-book. 

The Garden says:—“t Mr. Heath has divided his book into two dis- 
tinct parts; the first he devotes to glowing descriptions of the paradise 
in which the fern revels when growing in the copses, hedge-rows and 
moorlands of Devonshire ; the second relates to the various kinds of 
ferns and their culture. In this latter portion enough practical in- 
struction is conveyed to enable any one who has been led captive by 
the charming ‘ word painting’ of the earlier chapters of the work, and 
who has the fast possible space, to undertake with fair hopes of success 
the care of these lovely forms of vegetable life.” 





Just published, 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 


RELIGIOUS READERS. By Catharine 
MORELL. Edited by J. R. MORELL, formerly one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 

FIRST READER. Price 6d. I. Scripture Story. 
Nature 

SECOND READER. Price 8d. 
Nature— Plants. 

THIRD. READER. Price 10d. 
Creation. 

FOURTH READER Price ls. I. Sacred History. II. Man. 

“This is a most excellent, much-needed, and well-got- “up | series. 
whole set is cheap, and has our warmest recommendation 
Scholastic Register. 
“The lessons on Scripture story and Bible characters are writt-n so 
as not merely to convey information, but to teach religious truth, and 
the lessons on nature. besides being in themselves fresh and interesting, 
are calculated to lead children to see in the thines around them the 


works of an all-wise, all-powerful, and all-loving God 
Lhe Schoolmaater. 


IT. The Book of 


I. Scripture Story. II. The Book of 


I. Sacred History. II. The Animal 


The 


Now ready, see ” ™ diti on (the Forty-sixth), unaltered and unabridged, 
¢ 1g. 6d. cloth, with 50 Woodcuts, 


Le PETIT ‘PRECEPTEUR: or, First Steps 
to French Conversation. By F. GRANDINEATU, formerly French 
Master to Her Majesty; Author of * Conversations Familiéres,’ &. 


In the same Series. 

Le PETIT GRAMMARIEN ; or, First Steps to French Reading: 
Sequel to ‘Le Petit Précepteur.’ By T. PAGLIAKDINI, Head 
Freach Master of St. Paul’s School, London. Third Kdition. 33. 
loth. 


Der KLEINE LEHRER; or, First Steps to German Conversation. 
On the Plan of * Le Petit Précepter ir.” New Edition. 38 cloth. 
IL PICCOLO PRECETTORE; or, First Steps to It alian Conversation. 
Being a Translation from * Le Petit Pré cepteur.’ 
NEAU. With Additional Exercises. ¢ 


Dr. MURRAY’S SYNOPSIS of PALEY’S 
HORA PAULINZ Containing the portions prescribed for the 
Cambridge Middie Class Examinations. W * an Appendix of 
Examination Questions 3y JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Lu.D. 
F.E.L5., Assistant- Master at. Mil Hill. 1s. 


Ly F. GRANDI- 








A COMPLETE DICTIONARY to CASAR'S 


GALLIC WAR. With an Appendix of Idioms aud Hints on 
Translation. By ALBERT CKEAK, M.A. Third Edition. 
28. 6d. cloth. 





London; Hopprer & StouGHToN, Paternoster-row. 
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LITERATURE 


—>——_ 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Hostages to Fortune. By the Author of ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.’ 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 
Leah. By Annie Edwardes. 3vols. (Bentley 
& Son.) 
Claude Hambro. By J.C. Westwood. 3 vols. 
(Samuel Tinsley.) 
The Queen of Connaught. 
& Son.) 
Tue special applicability of Miss Braddon’s 
title is hard to see. No doubt her hero marries 
and has a son born to him, both circum- 
stances under which the phrase which she has 
selected for that purpose is not uncommonly 
used ; but in what respect his marriage and 
paternity placed him in the position suggested, 
more than the heroes of other novels, in whose 
career such incidents are also not uncommon, 
is difficult to comprehend. Indeed, we should 
rather have said that such a man as Herman 
Westray, who, at not much over thirty, is 
described as being in receipt of 2,000/. a year, 
as the result of sundry magazine articles and 
two or three plays, besides having invested 
several thousands derived from the same 
source, must have got the better of Fortune 
to so great a degree that it would bea mere 
paradox to speak of him as being in a position 
to “give hostages.” The fact is, we take it, 
that, with a writer of Miss Braddon’s school, 
the title of the book is no more governed by 
the nature of the contents than is the colour 
of the cover: so long as the one catches the 
ear and the other the eye, nothing more is 
required. When the book is once bought and 
read, it matters little enough how the buyer’s or 
the reader’s notice has been secured. ‘ Hostages 
to Fortune’ is a nice, proverbial-sounding 
title, so on to the back of the book it goes, 
though it is equally appropriate to three- 
quarters of the novels that are written. This 
may seem trifling, but there is, we believe, 
a morality in the naming of books, and the 
disregard which some of our modern authoresses 
show for it is part and parcel of their whole 
method. The oldest and simplest way in 
which a work of fiction can be named is, of 
course, by calling it after the chief personage, — 
‘Odyssey,’ ‘ Book of Job,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Pamela,’ 
‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘Emma,’ and so forth. Later came 
the fashion of giving a name allusive to some 
point in the character of that personage, or to 
some special incident in the story, as ‘ Heauton- 
timorumenos,’ ‘ Le Médecin malgré Lui,’ ‘The 
Fool of Quality,—the reader can fill up the 
list for himself. A good deal later, we take it, 
are such titles as ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
‘Pride and Prejudice,’ and all that large and 
increasing class which consists either of some 
well-known quotation or proverb or of a 
few words to carry the reader’s mind to some 
such ; titles which are intended to sum up in 
brief the general drift of the story, whether it 
be as a lesson to be taught or merely a general 
rule or law to be illustrated by a certain course 
of events or development of character, and of 
this the French proverbes will supply examples 
enough. The use of such nomenclature is, of 
course, to set a reader thinking over its con- 
nexion with the story to which it is attached, 


3 vols. (Bentley 





nd so to help towards an appreciation of the 
manner in which the story is worked out, 
since, in all fiction, whether dramatic or nar- 
rative, it is essential to perfection that no 
incident, no speech, should be suffered to 
remain that does not in some way contribute 
to the general progress towards the dénodment. 
Thus it is, then, that the due selection of 
a title affords some clue to the direction 
in which an author wishes to lead 
us; and hence, when we find a book 
with a title in no way suggestive of the 
drift or purpose of the story (for we do not 
suppose Miss Braddon to hold that it is more 
imprudent in a literary man who is making 
2,000/. a year to marry, than in a Government 
clerk who is earning 400/ or 500/.), we get 
a piece of valuable information as to the 
“genesis” of the said story. We strongly sus- 
pect, that is, that a fluent writer, who has long 
ago gained her position with the novel-reading 
world, sits down and flings together a little 
more of the kind of thing which she knows 
will please her public, namely, gossip about 
theatres and literary people, with some Welsh 
country life to act as a foil; brings a man 
from the literary and theatrical world in con- 
tact with a woman belonging to the unsophis- 
ticated country world; marries them, and 
then, to get the kind of interest which is now 
looked for by novel-readers, to whom (if one 
may judge of the demand by the supply) a 
marriage without any suspicion of unfaith- 
fulness is a dull affair, calls in the usual 
wealthy roué to assail the wife, and a popular 
actress to compromise the husband; and so, 
with the aid of a parson to get matters straight 
at last, fills up three volumes, To one who 
knows how many pages can be filled with 
descriptions of dresses and furniture, this must 
be an easy task enough; and it is to be re- 
gretted that Miss Braddon should not have 
found time to revise her book sufficiently to get 
rid of such a monstrous word as “ dilapitude,” 
such vulgarisms as “of the spinster persua- 
sion,” and such hopeless names (for Welsh 
places) as Llandrysak and Lochwithian; in a 
word, to get rid of those little bits of careless- 
ness which show that she does not aim at 
excellence even in the ephemeral kind of work 
in which she has chosen to employ her un- 
doubted powers as a writer of fiction. 

Mrs. Edwardes’s story, in spite of occasional 
shortcomings in grammar and spelling, and 
graver lapses from good taste, is sufficiently well 
written to make one regret that she has chosen 
so worthless a topic. The inevitable Nemesis 
that attends a purely mercenary marriage is 
the moral of her tale; but the devious and 
dirty paths through which her characters are 
dragged, produce more effect upon the reader 
than the ultimate triumph of virtue succeeds 
in counteracting. Leah is the neglected 
daughter of a selfish spendthrift, and at the 
outset of her history has succeeded in capturing 
a matrimonial prize in the shape of a dissi- 
pated youth, who, if he survives another 
twelvemonth, will be heir to a hundred thousand 
pounds. In the mean time she has experienced 
a real attachment to a half-Italian doctor of 
small means, and attracted an aristocratic rowé, 
who intends to combine (after poor Jack 
Chamberlayne’s death) pecuniary advantage 
with the satisfaction of such love as he is 
capable of feeling. Lord Stair—for our author 
has adopted the fashion of employing real 





names, an impertinence of which nothing 
short of an action for libel will cure a certain 
class of writers—is a loathsome but not abso- 
lutely coarse portrait of a commonplace type 
of worthlessness. With much the same amount 
of success does a certain Bell Baltimore repre- 
sent the female rake of fashion. There is, no 
doubt, some little ability in the distinctness 
with which several low specimens of fashion- 
able vice are presented to the reader, though 
to crowd the canvas with them speaks as little 
for the truthfulness as for the purpose of the 
author’s descriptions. Of course Leah is at 
first unfaithful to her higher instincts. She 
marries Jack, and her marriage is the death- 
blow to her happiness. When all the bloom 
of life is rubbed away, when she has passed 
through all phases of disillusion and self-con- 
tempt, when Jack has lived just long enough 
to excite our pity and to serve the mechanical 
purposes of the plot, poetical justice is invoked 
to punish the false lover and the unnatural 
father, and re-unite Danton and Leah upon 
the very verge of her early grave. There is 
pathos in the closing scene, which leads us to 
end, as we began, with a regret for misdirected 
talent. 

“ Tt was not necessary for the illustration of 
my moral that this tale should be written,” 
says Mr. Westwood, in that uneasy frame of 
mind which prompts people to make excuses 
for writing books. Nobody really supposes 
that books are ever written for the purpose of 
illustrating a moral, 

“But,” says he, “since I could not stand by 
and predicate of my neighbours’ books, as the 
Chorus does of Mnesilochus, hitching on my moral 
vicariously, like one of those drags, seemingly 
common property, which lie by the roadside, re- 
minding one of a gigantic shrimp whose legs have 
all been broken off and antennz curled up into 
two crumpled hooks by the application of a lighted 
match, I have thought it better to write a tale of 
my own.” 

How a vicarious moralist, or moral, should 
resemble a drag, or “those drags” should 
remind one of a shrimp, or what may be the 
value of the application of a lighted match to 
any of them, we know not ; but the sentence 
is a fair specimen of the author's wit and 
style. By dint of frequent pauses for the 
purpose of jesting, airing quotations, and 
otherwise showing himself a man of parts, the 
author has managed so to dilute his moral tale 
as to fill, in a different way from that adopted 
by Miss Braddon, the requisite three volumes. 
The story is not in itself complex, though en- 
wrapped in as much padding as a letter ina 
pantomime, Claude Hambro, an ingenuous lad, 
living in the house with a young lady slightly 
his elder, who, like himself, is the adopted child 
of a simple-minded and unobservant old 
officer, falls into that distressing phase of 
passion vulgarly called “‘calf-love.” The moral 
is a true one, that such immature affection 
is very dangerous to its victims, sometimes 
very intense in its quality, involves great 
suffering, and may lead to moral mischief. 
In the present case, Claude sees his lady-love 
married to one who is his inferior in every- 
thing but age, passes through much tempta- 
tion, and dies young. He is an amiable sort 
of boy, and his obtuseness in not perceiving 
the nature of Florence’s attachment—a far 
more sterling one than that of Miss Viola— 
is very characteristic. The young ladies are 
fairly drawn, especially Florence. 
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From certain indications in the style of 
*The Queen of Connaught,’ one would sup- 
pose it to be written by an Irishman. The 
handling of long words is sometimes more 
bold than accurate. But the picture of Irish 
life would be considered libellous if penned 
hy an Englishman. The Queen is one Kath- 
Yeen O’Mara, a young Irish lady of high de- 
scent and romantic patriotism, who endeavours 
te preserve in their primitive vigour all the 
eustoms of feudal, or rather clannish, hospi- 
tality, and as far as possible to revive the 
glories of the native princes from whom she 
is descended. As these projects require wealth, 
and the O’Maras have long been growing poor, 
she overcomes her prejudices so far as to marry 
az rich Englishman, to whom she eventually 
becomes sincerely attached. Her husband, a 
generous and honourable man, is, on his part, 
devoted to her, and willingly supports her in 
projects which rather move his curiosity than 
bis admiration. The two natures, however, 
are on all points of feeling divided by the 
Rational characteristics of each, and misunder- 
atanding soon arises, which is fostered, for 
their own purposes, by every member of Kath- 
Yeen’s numerous family, from the priest to the 
poorest “coshera” in the hall. Only at last, 
when her passionate heart is broken by the 
treachery of all around her, which culminates 
im an attempt to murder the open-handed 
stranger to whom most of them owe their 
bsead, does she recognize the full worth of the 
brave man whom she has been taught to under- 
value as cold and ungenerous. There is much 
merit in the contrast between two fine natures 
ef ditferent national types, and great varieties 
ef the peasant species are fully described, 
whose traits, however, do not seem to be con- 
sidered as repulsive as they certainly are. 








The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories: a 
Geographical Account. By Frederick Drew. 
(Stanford.) 

Sr is a somewhat curious coincidence that Mr. 

Drew’s ‘Jummoo and Kashmir’ should make 

its appearance immediately on the publication 

ef Mr. Wilson’s ‘Abode of Snow.’ Both writers 
go over, in part, the same ground ; and both 
have a great deal to say about the remotest 
and loftiest of the inhabited recesses of the 

Himilayas. But if this coincidence is strik- 

ing, the contrast between the two writers is 

still more striking. Mr. Wilson is an ardent 
traveller with a facile pen. A few months 
suffice to move him rapidly from Simla to 

Shipki, from Shipki to Padam, and from 

Padam to Srinagar, and then to drop him 

gently at Peshawur. And his book partakes 

2 good deal of the nature of his travels— 

bright, romantic, and rather “slap-dash.” Mr. 

Drew, on the other hand, has spent ten years 

in the territories of which he writes; and, 

whilst his work is not couched in that fasci- 
wating style which lures the reader on from 
page to page of ‘The Abode of Snow’ even 
when Mr. Wilson moralizes and indulges in 
semi-religious sentimentalism, it is yet pre- 
eminently a storehouse of valuable facts. Each 
ef those facts is plainly put before the reader, 
and no one can, rise from a perusal of Mr. 

Drew's volume without knowing very much 

that is fresh about the countries treated of. Mr. 

Drow’s work is most methodically arranged, 

and a good Index renders it still more valuable 





as a book of reference. Photographs (two of 
which, namely, those of Kashmir Brahmans 
and of Dards, are remarkably good), diagrams, 
drawings, and a large number of plates, aptly 
illustrate the text. As to the maps, which 
are numerous and valuable, we must speak 
separately in the sequel concerning them. 

Whilst all the world knows something of 
Kashmir, Jummoo enjoys a much more re- 
stricted reputation. Yet the ruler of Kashmir 
has for his full title “Maharaja of Jummoo 
and Kashmir”; indeed, Panjabis generally call 
him “Maharaja of Jummoo” simply. So 
also with regard to the territories, Mr. Drew is 
quite accurate in speaking of them as those of 
‘“‘Jummoo and Kashmir.” The valley of Kashmir 
is but a small, although beautiful and fertile, 
part of these extensive and chiefly mountainous 
territories. We may here remark in passing 
that it has been announced that the Prince of 
Wales during his stay in India will visit 
Jummoo, although he will not be able to 
extend his journey as faras the vale of Kashmir. 
Mr. Drew’s work contains the best account 
yet written of Jummoo; and in an Appendix 
the author gives a brief Grammar of the Dogri 
language, which is the vernacular spoken in 
the country surrounding that city. 

It appears it was in this manner that the 
book before us came to be written. In 1862 
Mr. Drew left England, and joined the service 
of the Maharaja of Jummoo and Kashmir as a 
geologist. His first duty was to search through- 
out the Raja’s dominions for mineral wealth 
of every kind. This pursuit naturally gave Mr. 
Drew ample opportunities for making himself 
acquainted with the geographical and ethno- 
logical characteristics of the territory. After 
a few years had elapsed Mr. Drew took charge 
of the Forest Department ; and his pursuits 
in connexion with this new branch of labour 
increased the knowledge of the country which 
he had already gained. » Lastly, Mr. Drew 
was appointed, Governor of , Ladakh, in 
which position he became intimately acquainted 
with the inner social life of, the. hardy Hima- 
layan mountaineers, The book before us could 
not have been written had the author not had 
all this varied personal experience. Mr. Drew 
calls it a ‘‘ Geographical Account,” and rightly, 
for everywhere he lays the greatest stress on 
the geography of the territories, especially of 
their more remote portions. Here and there 
he is, perhaps, a little too dry and minute 
in his descriptions, but his work, if it 
thus loses in popularity, decidedly gains in 
scientific value. The book, in its way, is 
an exhaustive treatise from almost every point 
of view. We have succinct accounts of the 
history of the country, its divisions and 
natural features; notices of the languages, 
religions, customs, and pursuits of the people; 
the natural history of localities, the state of 
agriculture and of art, and numberless allusions 
to quaint practices, incidents, and super- 
stitions. The maps which conclude the volume 
are, in our opinion, by far the best of the 
region yet published. There is first a map of 
India, with a small sketch-map of England 
drawn to the same scale, to show at a glance 
the real size of the Oriental peninsula. Then 
there is the general map, a large, well-coloured, 
distinct and valuable one, of the Jummoo and 
Kashmirterritories. Then there are five maps,each 
very accurately drawn and coloured brilliantly, 
showing at a glance, Ist, the ethnological 





divisions (the “Race Map”); 2nd, the 
boundaries within which the different dialects 
and languages of the territories are spoken 
(the “‘ Language Map”) ; 3rd, the limits with- 
in which the various religions of the terrj- 
tories are professed (the “Faith Map”); 4th, 
the internal political divisions of the country 
(the “ Political Map”); and, 5th, the altitude 
of different parts of the country, and the length 
of time during which the snowfall annually lin. 
gers on theface of each part (the “Snow Map ”), 
Besides these coloured maps, which could not 
have been drawn up without a great deal of 
patient labour, there are numbers of diagrams 
of various kinds, and lists of routes from place 
to place in the country, all of which, taken 
together, make the book almost a cyclopadia 
of Kashmirian information. Yet it is by no 
means a compilation. Mr. Drew relies on his 
own perscnal experience, and only quotes Cun- 
ningham and others when their information 
supports, or clashes with, some theory of his 
own. We imagine—so precise and full is the 
book before us—that many years will pass 
before any other author will attempt to treat 
of a subject which Mr. Drew has so thoroughly 
exhausted. 

But not only those interested in the geo- 
graphical and scientific parts of Jummoo and 
Kashmir will read the book with pleasure, 
but the general reader will find it full of many 
of those curious out-of-the-way facts which 
may be expected in a work treating, in great 
part, of such isolated districts as that of Gilgil. 
Mr. Drew gives us notices of several curious Raj- 
poot customs in the neighbourhood of Jummoo. 
When speaking of the horrible practice once 
universal amongst the Rajpoots, namely, that 
of female infanticide, he hazards a reason for 
it which at least is ingenious. He says,— 

“The history and original cause of this custom 
of female infanticide it is not easy to trace. Of late, 
at all events, the practice has been supported on a 
feeling of dislike to seeing a daughter of the family 
led away to another’s house. An impression of 
disgrace is attached to this in the minds of people 
of the Mian caste. Still one cannot be sure that 
this is not rather a result of the long-continued 
practice than a cause of it. The expense of mar- 
riages has been given,—and, as regards later times, 
with justness,—as one reason for this infanticide 
being committed. But I do not think that in 
these hills the custom originated from the desire 
to avoid expense. Ruther I should be inclined to 
connect it with a feeling that the work of the Raj- 
poots was essentially man’s work as opposed to 
woman’s ; that all their issue should be brought 
up to arms ; that girls were out of place in their 
families.” 

Mr. Drew’s remarks on the practice which 
also used to prevail amongst the Rajpoots of 
Jummoo of sati or widow-burning are worth 
attention. The immolations under this score 
were occasionally more frightful than those com- 
monly known even in the most. bigoted places 
in India. One, Raja Suchet Singh, who had 
300 women in his palace, died not many years 
ago, shortly before sati was prevented and put 
down in Jummoo. - Mr., Drew tells us how, in 
various places, a// of these unfortunate women 
were sacrificed in honour of their deceased 
lord! He also mentions the case of an 
involuntary satz, the particulars of which were 
related to him at Jummoo by an eye-witness 
of the ghastly deed. The scene was laid in a 
village two or three miles above Akhnur. He 
describes it thus :-— 

“A quite young widow was brought to her 
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husband’s funeral pile, and according to the 
custom she was seated on it with her husband’s 
head in her lap; but when the flames reached and 
began to lick round her, she was unable to endure 
it, and rushed out to escape from them. ‘This was 
a thing that seldom happened, and the disgrace of 
it was not to be tolerated now; so the people 
round—mostly her husband’s relatives and her 
own—drew their swords, cut her down, and 
heaping abuse on her, forced the poor girl back 
on to the fire, and completed the ceremony.” 

We are well aware that such shocking 
parbarities have been in times past only too 
common in India; the above example, how- 
ever, is worth quoting as it happened so 
recently. 

Mr. Drew’s descriptions of the daily doings 
of the Jummoo Court are graphic. They give 
a capital idea of the life spent by many oriental 
potentates. It is plainly evident that Mr. 
Drew must have spent a long time at the 
capital, and himself taken part in the dur- 
bars, hunts, &c , which he so vividly describes. 
He also describes at some length a Jummoo 
royal marriage. The Maharaja himself gave 
the bride 70,000/. as a dowry. The marriage 
ceremony was of the general Rajpoot type, 
but the secret concluding rite was witnessed 
by the raja, two priests, and as many of the 
raja’s relations,—and by no one else. Mr. 
Drew speaks of a curious part of this rite, as 
also of a ludicrous phase of the subsequent 
nuptial doings. He says :— 

“When the Maharaja is to give away the bride, 
as the gift should come from both him and his 
wife, the Maharani, being behind a curtain, is con- 
nected to her husband by a long piece of cloth, 
and so made partner in the rite.... Another of 
the strange customs is that when the bridegroom 
comes to the bride’s house, as at this time, he is 
assailed by the women of the household with 
abuse, and songs of abuse are sung at him ; these, 
I believe, are composed of nothing better than the 
equivalents of the usual Indian abusive terms.” 

Mr. Drew gives an engraving of two mem- 
bers of the Gaddis’ tribe. The chief peculiarity 
for which they are noted lies in the hats they 
patronize, which in form are unlike anything 
the maddest hatter in Europe ever imagined. 
Amongst a number of other tribes, Mr. Drew 
describes the Champas. These appear not to be 
peculiar in the matter of dress, but of constitu- 
tion and lung-power. They dwell in the very 
highest heights of the upper Kashmirian passes, 
and can hardly endure the agony of living and 
breathing at a lower elevation than 11,000 ft. 
above sea-level! Even Mr. Drew—who casually 
tells us that he has crossed a pass 19,500 ft. 
high (v. p. 291)—speaks of the Champas with 
subdued respect. They live in tents, practise 
polyandry, never wash, and have large herds 
of Himalayan cattle. They frequently encamp 
by the borders of an interesting salt lake that 
nestles in a lonely valley, 14,900 feet above 
sea-level. All round them in that region 
herds of kyangs, or Himalayan wild ass, 
range about. One of these Mr. Drew shot, 
and found it to measure thirteen hands two 
inches. The highest peaks referred to by Mr. 
Drew are Nanga Parbat, the well-known 
mountain rising 26,629 feet high; and K. 2, 
which rises 28,265 feet, and so is, next to 
Mount Everest, the highest in the globe. 
Amongst the most interesting portions of Mr. 
Drew’s book are those in which he treats of 
floods, avalanches, and landslips, each of which 
causes such terrible devastation every now and 
then in the mountainous parts of northern 





India. He gives an instance of a whole vil- 
lage being suddenly buried by an avalanche. 
The landslips are sources of a two-fold danger. 
They are not only dangerous in themselves, 
but they frequently cause floods. For instance, 
now and then half a huge hill comes bodily 
down, and chokes up the bed of a stream. 
The consequence is that a lake—sometimes 
hundreds of feet deep, and many miles in 
length—is rapidly formed above the impedi- 
ment. But the newly-formed barrier cannot 
resist for ever the pressure of the heaped-up 
waters. It suddenly gives way, and a veritable 
cataclysm is the awful result. Down, some- 
times for hundreds of miles, pours a torrent 
which sweeps bridges, forts, and villages 
before it. In 1841, there occurred such a 
flood in the Indus, and, far away in the plain 
of the Panjab, the river rose suddenly, sub- 
merging the plain of Chach, where a portion 
of the Sikh army was encamped. Before the 
soldiers could escape to neighbouring hills, 
the muddy water bubbled and leaped up all 
round them, seeming to gush up from the 
entrails of the earth itself. In a very short 
space of time 500 soldiers were drowned. On 
August the 10th, 1858, there was another 
terrible flood in the Indus at Attock. At 
5 am. the water was very low; at 7 a.m. it 
had risen ten feet; by 12°50 noon, it had 
risen fifty feet ; and the flood continued to 
well up, softly as it were, till the Indus stood 
ninety feet higher than in the morning ! 

Mr. Drew gives us an interesting description 
of the Baltis and Baltistan. Some of the 
Baltis, it appears, serve the ruler of Kashmir 
as soldiers ; the regiment is dressed in High- 
land kilts, plus old grenadier headpieces! 
The tribe delight in  horseflesh, and 
play polo with great vigour. And this 
brings Mr. Drew to the most generally 
interesting chapter of his book, namely, that 
on polo. Everyone interested in the gentle 
art of hockey on horseback should peruse Mr. 
Drew’s remarks, many of which are both 
novel and interesting. Baltistan is one of 
the homes of polo, and many is the game 
that Mr. Drew has played there, sometimes 
with a chieftain for opponent, or a raja for 
partner. It is quite the national recreation, 
and all classes join heartily in it. Mr. Drew 
tells us that Englishmen at Calcutta first learnt 
polo from the people of Manipur, on the 
borders of Burmah. In the Panjab the 
game began to be played about ten years 
ago, it having been introduced into that 
country almost simultaneously from Bengal 
and Kashmir. English visitors to Kashmir 
first played it there in 1863. Polo is 
now familiar to every station of any impor- 
tance from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 
The game, as played amongst the Baltis, has 
a few striking peculiarities. Mr. Drew draws 
especial attention to the Balti polo-stick, 
which he rightly considers to be a great im- 
provement upon those which are employed in 
Calcutta, and which have found their way 
from thence to England. Mr. Drew gives 
drawings of the various polo-sticks in use, 
and from them the superiority of shape in the 
Balti stick is quite palpable. Polo-stick 


manufacturers should pay some considera- 
tion to Mr. Drew’s remarks under this 
head; whilst lovers of the game will 


read with interest his descriptions of the 
matches fought out in narrow strips of 





turf in lofty valleys overlooked by eterndl 
snow. But here we must leave our author 
We recommend Mr. Drew’s ‘Jummoo ané 
Kashmir’ as a work of sterling practical value, 
relating to one of the most interesting ané 
romantic countries in the world. 








THE PROTESTS OF THE LORDS. 

A Complete Collection of the Protests of the 
Lords, with Historical Introductione, 
Edited from the Journals of the Lords by 
James E. Thorold Rogers, 3 vols. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press ) 


THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press have, 
with commendable zeal, promptly supplemented 
that valuable contribution to historical research, 
Ranke’s ‘English History,’ by three stout 
volumes, containing a complete collection of 
the “ Protests of the House of Lords.” These 
volumes are equal to their predecessors in 
appearance; they are issued under the 
authority of a distinguished editor ; the print- 
ing is admirable; the indexes and explanatory 
commentary are all that could be desired. 
And looking at the substantial books before us, 
the result of much cost and labour, it seems 
almost churlish to remark, that in matter 
they hardly correspond with the manner of 
their production. 

Inherent weakness attaches to a “Protest ™: 
an argumentative appeal by the vanquished 
against the decision of their conquerors, in 
parliamentary warfare, at least, is as self. con- 
demnatory as an excuse; and though the Eng- 
lish political principle, “that losers should 
have leave to speak,” has saved us from violent 
revolutions, still the loser’s last word rarely 
answers any purpose, except that of satis- 
fying himself. 

The editor of this collection ably, and 
naturally, contends for the historical import- 
ance of his publication; and certainly the 
“Protests,” when grouped together, form 
mass of criticism on English political action 
of considerable value, from the first year of 
the reign of Charles the Second, till near the 
close of the eighteenth century. And as 
regards the present century, these documents 
are not withont interest, ample as are our 
resources for learning the tone of publie 
opinion during that period. To this extent 
the editor establishes his position; but 
he claims too much when he asserts that the 
Lords’ Protests are more trustworthy, as an 
expression of opinion, than’a contemporary 
pamphlet, or the observations of a diarist. Of 
its very nature, a Protest is a partisan anda 
one-sided production, drawn up as much for 
the purpose of concealment as of disclosure, 
and for party-ends far more certainly, than for 
the establishment of truth ; while the many 
rash historical arguments and slashing asser- 
tions to be found upon the pages of this 
collection, prove clearly that the supervision 
which the Peers exercise over these Protests 
is a supervision designed more to annoy 
opponents than to expunge inaccuracies. 

It is in the exposition of legal arguments, 
or during an era when the voice of the 
minority is almost stifled, that the power 
of protestation assumes a distinctive value. 
This method of appeal to public sympathy, 
though apparently fruitless, had undoubted 
authority whilst Lord North’s adminis- 
tration was running its disastrous course. 
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Opposition in the House of Commons did 
not then possess the slightest opposing 
power: that assembly was the faithless trustee, 
not the guardian, of the public purse. The 
Upper House was almost the only place where 
the obstinate King and his minister could be 
resisted; and, animated by their cause, the 
scanty band of opposing Peers penned many 
a manly Protest against the mistreatment of 
America, and the general maladministration 
which George the Third and Lord North 
urged and abetted. And the finest, perhaps, 
in style and aim to be found throughout the 
collection, is Lord Camden’s indignant contra- 
diction to a declaration by the Government, 
that our American colonies might lawfully be 
converted into a desert, if we could not with- 
hold them from the French. 

And to turn to other examples of literary 
ability among the Protests, Lord Brougham 
furnishes a brilliant exhibition of rhetorical 
wrath, provoked by legislation occasioned by 
the assault upon the Portland Vase. Lord 
Overstone, also, contributes a valuable essay, 
directed against the principle of trading based 
on limited liability, without the safeguards 
devised by the commercial codes in force upon 
the Continent. Many a fleeced shareholder 
would have saved his money, had Parliament, 
during the session of 1856, listened to the 
advice of that eminent authority. 

The dictation of an unworthy spirit, how- 
ever, is frequently betrayed on the pages of 
the volumes before us. A formal objection to 
the burial of Lord Chatham by the nation 
reads now like a mean effort of party spite ; 
so does a protest against thanks from Par- 
liament to our army for the victory at Talavera ; 
in one case a peer, vexed by an attorney, 
found opportunity to place a retort upon the 
Journal of the House against the profession 
of his opponent ; and occasionally, and even 
recently, these documents exhibit an unseemly 
display of animosity against the House of 
Commons. But to assertions by the Peers, 
that the Lower House had permitted a Bill to 
be “smuggled” through its stages, or that it 
wasted time in “idle discussions,” the Com- 
mons might well reply, that such a self-stulti- 
fying practice as the right of “ protestation” 
would be intolerabie to any governing assembly 
which claimed to guide and direct the feelings 
and the career of a mighty empire. And as 
a critical review of the broader questions of 
public policy, especially of the policy which 
has directed England during the last forty 
years, the Lords’ Protests are of an unsatisfactory 
texture: the reader wearies of the hack- 
neyed common forms of parliamentary debate, 
and of being told, over and over again, that 
measures of approved worth are “‘ mischievous 
and unprecedented,” and will ‘‘ subvert the 
constitution of this country.” The editor truly 
observes, that to protest against “ legislative 
changes which are the result of national 
growth, is almost as grotesque and misplaced 
as to protest against a law of nature”; and, 
viewed in this light, the chief portion of the 
third volume seems chiefly available as a guide 
for grumblers, or an alarmist’s catechism. 

A reviewer, perhaps, exceeds his function 
in an attempt to fathom the supposed feelings 
of an editor; still a surmise is forced on us 
that Prof. Thorold Rogers found it a matter of 
difficulty to substantiate that high value which 
he assigns to the documents he has edited, 








Certainly, at least, his critical faculty has been 
blinded by an anxiety to strengthen his collec- 
tion of historical monuments ; for Protests L., 
IL, and V. are not protests at all. The first 
document was framed to meet an unusual 
mode of drafting adopted by the Commons in 
their Subsidy Bill of the session of 1624 ; it 
was drawn up by a Committee of Peers to 
preserve intact the rights of Parliament from 
any result “in time to come” that might 
possibly arise from the variance between that 
Subsidy Bill and “the ancient and usual form 
of a Subsidy Bill.” This resolution is precisely 
analogous in import to that procedure, “a 
special entry” in their Journal, by which the 
Commons accompany an acceptance of amend- 
ments, affecting their privileges, from the 
hands of the House of Lords. 

The two other documents on which we must 
comment, though in the nature of a Protest, 
are protests not against the decisions of the 
Upper House, but against the misgovernment 
of Charles the First and against the action of 
the popular party. The memorial signed by 
the twelve Peers, numbered as Protest II., was 
presented to the King when Parliament was 
not sitting, and not as peers, but as “ faithful 
subjects.” Though it is a well-worn theme in 
English history, a brief explanation of the 
occasion must be given. During the first 
weeks of August, 1640, Exugland was panic- 
struck : the Scotch army had seized the north 
of England ; Strafford’s Irish army was hourly 
expected on our western coast ; and, in that 
emergency, the City of London, headed by 
those twelve Peers, assumed an attitude almost 
revolutionary. The train bands were called 
out, and the citizens flocked by hundreds in 
the open street to sign a petition similar to that 
which has been classed among the Lords’ Pro- 
tests. To withstand the Londoners, the Court 
guarded the approaches to Whitehall by chains 
and cannon, and appealed to the King to know 
if they were to stop the petitioners by force. 
The end of the affair is well known. Charles 
answered that united remonstrance from the 
twelve Peers and the City by the call of the 
Long Parliament. 

The Professor justifies his claim to Pro- 
test II. by the fact that the Lords, soon 
after Parliament met, adopted the memorial 
of the twelve Peers “as an act of the 
House.” But he has overlooked that the 
Commons also passed a resolution very similar 
in nature; and he has misunderstood the 
object of the proceeding. A feeling was then 
prevalent that, when an invading army was 
upon our soil, to answer the King’s summons 
to arms, by a petition for a Parliament, which 
was virtually a petition that he should submit 
himself to the invader, was an action very 
akin to treason. Of this action, the petition- 
ing Peers were conspicuously guilty; they 
prepared their memorial at the moment when 
their countrymen were flying before the 
Scotch ; they presented it to the King when 
he was at the mercy of the enemy. ‘The vote 
by the Peers was not intended to convert their 
petition into a Lords’ Protest, but to clear their 
associates from the charge of disaffection. 

Not less celebrated, and not less not a pro- 
test, is the document numbered V. During 
the gloomy Christmas of 1641, London, 
frightened beyond endurance by the King’s 
attempt to turn the Tower guns ugainst the 
City, surged in tumult round Whitehall and 


through Westminster ; several of the bishops, 
on their way to Parliament, entangled in the 
angry crowd, were rudely mobbed, and their 
going to the House became a work of diffi- 
culty and danger. Thus irritated, Archbishop 
Williams, fired “ by the heat of his old British 
complexion,” induced ten of the episcopal 
bench to present, with him, a petition to 
Charles, stating ‘‘that they dared not sit and 
vote in the House of Peers until His Majesty 
should secure them from all affronts and 
dangers” ; and they protested that the “laws, 
orders, votes, &c.,” passed by the House of 
Lords during their absence were “in them- 
selves void and of none effect.” The Commons, 
certainly, did not regard this appeal to the 
King as an ordinary Lords’ Protest, but sent 
those who signed it to the Tower, to answer 
for their attempt to invalidate the action of 
Parliament. 

Nor is the admission of authorities beyond 
the scope of the publication the only feature 
in this work liable to exception. The Preface 
contains statements of a misleading tendency. 
The editor, for instance, asserts that the Lords’ 
Protests may claim enhanced respect, because 
they were designed for publication beyond the 
walls of Parliament—an assertion not only 
contradicted by all parliamentary principle and 
practice, but contradicted, as it seems to us, 
by the very proof adduced to authenticate 
that assertion. Yet this is a mere trifle com- 
pared to a graver error into which Prof. 
Thorold Rogers has fallen—he takes a radically 
false view of the authority of parliamentary 
privilege. 

Finding that the first instance of a formal 
protest recorded on the Lords’ Journal occurs 
at the opening of the Long Parliament, he there- 
foreassumes that, although the dissentient Peers, 
on that occasion, claimed “their right of pro- 
testation,” still that they had, in truth, no right 
of the kind; and he argues that their solemn 
assertion of that right was a mere pretence to 
cover an unwarrantable “usurpation.” The 
origin of the privilege of protest might, how- 
ever, have been left undefended, had not our 
editor pushed much further this line of argu- 
ment. Deeming himself unable to claim for 
“Protests” the sanctifying influences of im- 
memorial precedent, he seeks to drag down to 
the same level, parliamentary privilege en masse. 
He even attacks the sacred tenet that the 
Commons have the sole right to grant money 
for the service of the State, and declares that 
also to be ‘a usurpation,” which had “an 
historical beginning.” 

Such a doctrine is a political heresy. The 
powers of Parliament and the privileges of 
both Houses are, of necessity, rights carved 
out of other rights, for the commonplace 
reason assigned by the proverb, that “an two 
men ride on a horse, one must ride behind”; 
and so far those rights may be called usurpa- 
tions. But those rights possess their authority, 
through being so established by force of time 
that they need no title-deed; because those 
privileges are so intertwined with the roots of 
our system of government that it is impossible 
to unravel the connexion. An attempt to 
trace the first line of footsteps which founded 
that right of way at present spanned by 
Temple Bar, would be as easy as the endeavour 
to ascertain the exact point of departure in the 
political growth of England which separated 





the House of Lords from the national system 
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of taxation and supply. Had sucha point been 
capable of definition, the Peers would long ago 
have laid a finger on the place, and challenged 
the Commons to prove their title to that posi- 
tion. 

The same principle applies to the usage of 
recording Protests on the Journals of the House 
of Lords. In such acrisis as marked the year 
1641, when every vantage ground in parlia- 
mentary procedure was jealously watched, no 
usurpation of a privilege, till then unheard 
of, especially a usurpation by the minority, 
could have taken place. Selden commented, 
in his talk, upon that usage, not as a 
novelty, but as an absurdity. Nor was the 
principle of the right of protest a new thing 
in the Upper House during the first year of the 
Long Parliament—that right had been prac- 
tically conceded; for, differing in practice 
from the Commons, who were restricted, when 
they came to the vote on questions brought 
before them, to the shout of “ Aye” or 
“No,” the Peers, by ancient custom, were 
allowed to inscribe upon the Journal their 
names, as dissentients to the proposals sub- 
mitted to their House. Being thus permitted 
to record their negative votes, permission to 
record the reasons which prompted that vote 
followed as part of the same privilege—the 
one usage involved the other. Hence arose, 
though for the first time, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1641, that appeal to the unwritten 
law of Parliament, in justification of the right 
of Protest—an appeal, apparently, at once 
admitted. 

Among the ingenious arguments that enrich 
the Preface, the following statement occurs 
at p. 10 :—‘** They,” the House of Lords, “ did 
a high public service in 1640, when they endea- 
voured to mediate between the King and his 
people, till reconciliation became impossible.” 
So suggestive a sentence, one that contains an 
important historical assertion, should not have 
been so brief. When did the Peers play this 
useful part? At the King’s command they 
precipitated the dissolution of the Short Par- 
liament, by a recommendation to the Commons 
to supply, at once, the wants of the Crown. This 
cannot be the occasion to which the Professor 
refers. Nor can that occasion be the assembly 
of the Peers in *‘ Grand Council,” during the 
autumn of 1640; their mediation then was 
only between England and the Scotch invader. 
And when Parliament met during the follow- 
ing November, the House of Lords was as 
powerless for good or evil at Westminster as 
they had been at York, and for much the 
same cause—the difficulty of the Scotch army 
was still supreme. If the monthly assessment 
was not furnished for its support, we had no 
means to resist the enforcement of that assess- 
ment by Scottish swords; the Commons 
alone could prevent this catastrophe. The 
Commons also were backed by public enthu- 
siasm ; the Lords, perforce, had to obey their 
orders. This condition of affairs lasted until 
the year 1641 had commenced. By that 
time a change arose. The English army 
began to recover energy ; discredit had fallen 
on the House of Commons; an impatient 
public deemed it much too slow in action : 
the delay, it may be remarked, was mainly 
caused by the House of Lords. And no sooner 
had the first symptoms of this change ap- 
peared, than the Peers began to exhibit as 
much favour as they dared to the one great 





criminal who was of their own order; and they 
entered on that course which tempted Charles 
onward to his overthrow. We cannot, indeed, 
find any occasion when the House of Lords, 
voluntarily, did anything during the years 
1640 or 1641 to avert from England that 
brutal expedient, a civil war. 

The points of difference between us and 
Prof. Thorold Rogers do not at all detract 
from our esteem for the ability and research 
he displays as editor of the ‘ Protests of the 
Lords.’ And, having a fellow-feeling in the 
annoyance caused by a vexatious misprint, we 
regret to see that to his short list of “ errata,” 
should have been added,—“ at p. 44 of the 
Preface, for Strafford, read Statford.” 

In conclusion, noticing that the authorities 
of the Clarendon Press “invite suggestions 
and advice,” we beg, in answer, to recommend 
that historical documents already in type and 
accessible by means of indexes, as is the case 
with the Lords’ Protests, should not have 
precedence, in publication, over materials ex- 
posed to the risk and oblivion that attends 
a single MS. copy. Mr. Forster, for instance, 
has for years made earnest appeal that D’Ewes’s 
Diary of the Long Parliament should be rescued 
from that state. Those three volumes of pages, 
blotted, and scrawled over, chronicle the 
words and thoughts of the House of Commons 
during years when every day tells a story, and 
every hour has yet an abiding influence. Till 
that diary is published, the outbreak of the 
Civil War cannot be correctly described ; and 
we may affirm, from our own experience, that 
satisfactory study of the MS. is almost im- 
possible, owing to its perplexing nature. 
The briefer memoranda jotted down by Mr. 
Gawdy, D’Ewes’s brother member, also are 
of great value.- Or supposing it is felt that 
sufficient attention has been paid to the reign 
of Charles the First, the notes of debate during 
“the unreported Parliament” of 1768-74, 
taken by Sir Henry Cavendish, fully deserve 
complete publicity. Judging by the portion 
already published, those forty-nine small quarto 
books which his industry has contributed to 
the Egerton MSS. must still contain locked up 
a suprising mass of parliamentary incident and 
anecdote. 








FISHGUARD, 


Welsh Patriotism; or, the Landing of the 
French at Fishguard. By John Harries. 
(Lerry, Stoneman & Co.) 


THosE who, trusting to “the silver streak,” 
deny the possibility of a battle of Dorking, 
must have forgotten Fishguard. Within the 
memory of men living, the enemy has success- 
fully evaded the vigilance of our fleets, pierced 
the silver streak, and disembarked on our 
shores, unopposed and unknown to any, save 
the inhabitants of the wild Welsh district 
where he landed. Does not the Government 
Inspector annually compliment the Castle- 
martin Yeomanry on being the only corps in 
the kingdom that has faced the enemy in the 
field? and do not these young farmers point 
with pride to their regimental banner “ of 
white silk richly embroidered with silver” 
on which the word Fishguard is emblazoned ? 
If the First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Secretary of State for War had forgotten the 
occurrence when they ate their last white- 
bait at Greenwich they had only to look 





out of the window, and the Fisgard moored 
in the river would have reminded them of 
it, inasmuch as the ship was so named in 
honour of the event. 

We will not pretend to say the invasion was 
of a very formidable character, but there can 
be no doubt that in the year 1797 a body of 
Frenchmen did manage to escape the floating 
guardians of our coast, and effect a landing 
near Fishguard. Fenton, in his history of 
Pembrokeshire, has fully described the circum- 
stances ; but that work is rare, and Mr. Har- 
ries, presumably with a view to keep the 
facts fresh in the memory of his countrymen, 
has recapitulated the story in the pamphlet 
named above. 

Mr. Harries, although the historian of a 
warlike enterprise, is careful to tell us he is a 
man of peace. He is, in fact, the printer as 
well as the author of the little book before us. 
But, although not of the number of those who 
delight in war, “seeing that it is frequently 
terrible,” he has related the heroic actions of 
his countrymen with as much delight as if he 
had spent years amidst scenes of bloodshed. 

It was on Tuesday, the 22nd of February, 
1797,—a splendid frosty morning,—that four 
vessels carrying English colours were seen off 
the Pembrokeshire coast, near the ancient city 
of St. Davids, They were first observed by 
“Thomas Williams, Esq., of Trelethin,” who, 
‘as soon as he felt certain the vessels were 
French, and had troops on board,” proceeded 
to alarm the neighbourhood. There was no 
tocsin to sound, but there were excited mes- 
sengers ready to fly with the news in all 
directions. 

“The plan generally pursued,” says Mr. Harries, 
“appears to have been something like the follow- 
ing :—The rural stillness of the village, or the active 
business of the town, is suddenly broken in upon 
by the cry, ‘The French have landed at Fishguard !’ 
‘ Whatever shall we do?’ is the first exclamation, 
which is bravely answered by the brief but mean- 
ing reply, ‘Go to meet them !’—and go they did.’ 

Dinas, Newport, Cardigan, Newcastle- 
Emlyn, and, further away, Milford, Pembroke, 
Tenby, Narberth, and Haverfordwest, received 
the couriers despatched from town to town, 
and were instantly prepared to act; while 
“those who belonged to yeomanry cavalry, 
militia, fencible infantry, or artillery pen- 
sioners of the army or navy, without waiting 
for orders, gathered up their arms and accou- 
trements, and were ready in a few moments to 
take their places in the field.’ The “enemy” 
meanwhile, who numbered above a thousand 
men, had effected a landing “with several casks 
of ammunition and one cask of brandy,” and 
proceeded to encamp on a large rock near 
the place of debarkation. Hunger as well 
as glory must have been an active motive. 
Foraging parties were sent out in all direc- 
tions, and these, “finding the farms with- 
out any one to take care of them,” helped 
themselves liberally, returning to camp with 
butter, eggs, fowls, geese, &c., “ which,” our 
historian adds, “they ravenously devoured.” 
It seems, indeed, the only concern of the in- 
vaders, except to eat, was to drink. The 
“one cask of brandy” appears to have played 
havoc with them, for “the drinking of part of 
it created such a spirit of mutiny amongst the 
troops, that the general, to prevent further mis- 
chief, caused the remainder to be poured out 
on the ground, a course of action,” Mr, Harries 
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eserves, “worthy of commendation.” But 
the men found other means of gratifying their 
appetites, It happened that a vessel laden 
with wine had, only a few days before, been 
thipwrecked on the coast, and there was hardly 
acottage or farmhouse in the neighbourhood 
dat contained a cask or two. The invaders 
helped themselves to such an extent that, 
according to Fenton’s epigrammatic account, 
the drink produced a frenzy ‘‘that raised the 
men above the control of discipliue and sunk 
weany of their officers below the power of com- 
mand.” Add to this that, at noon, on the day 
after their arrival, the ships which had brought 
them quietly weighed anchor and sailed away, 
and that there was not a single cannon in 
eamp, and it will be admitted that the condi- 
tion of the French commander for offensive 
eperations in a strange country was not so 
favourable as might be imagined. 

In the afternoon, the “ British forces” ap- 
peared on the scene. These were the Castle- 
yaartin Yeomanry Cavalry “looking so smart in 
their richly embroidered uniforms and elegant 
trappings, that it was no wonder that the French 
should have thought they were all officers,” 
two companies of fencible infantry, the 
Cardigan militia, and a body of seamen 
and artillery. The country people had, 
we are told, already gathered in great force, 
and more than one “skirmish” is stated to 
have taken place between them and the 
enemy. <A cottager, finding a Frenchman 
“regaling himself with some of his bread, 
sheese, and ale,” ran Monsieur through with a 
pitchfork. Two other Welshmen also “ made 
a furions onslaught on the enemy near their 
advanced post.” Both were killed, “but not,” 
it is satisfactory to be able to add, “ until they 
had succeeded in killing one Frenchman and 
wounding another.” ‘The women, however, 
were the most effective combatants. Clad in 
their red flannel whittles and high felt hats, 
“they ranged themselves on the adjacent hills 
and,” we are asked to believe, “gave the 
ezemy the idea that it was a large body of 
infantry preparing to attack them.” One of 
them, indeed, exhibited prodigious personal 
valour on that day. This was Jemima Nicholas, 
“a native of Fishguard, noted for her great 
strength and commanding appearance.” The 
secount of Jemima’s deeds, supplied by Mr. 
Harries, who professes to have compiled his nar- 
zative from authentic sources, is as follows :— 

“While the nerves of all in the neighbourhood 
were strung to the utmost tension by excitement, 
Yemima grasped a pitchfork, and, making for the 
enemy's camp, came across a party of French 
goldiers in a field—some accounts say ten, others 
awelve—but, whichever number it was, this daring 
Amazon took the whole of them prisoners, and 
never lost sight of them until they were placed 
ander lock and key in Fishguard.” 

This was a feat equal to that of the Irish 
soldier who “surrounded” a body of the 
enemy in the Crimea and took them prisoners. 

Against such an array of patriotism and 
military force as now confronted him, “the 
enemy ”—by this time, we suspect, pretty well 
arunk—had little chance. The end soon came. 
"owards evening the commander of the 
“British forces,” Lord Cawdor, received a 
eommunication from the leader of the expedi- 
sion, intimating his desire to enter into a 
negotiation, “upon principles of humanity,” 
dor a surrender. To this, Lord Cawdor replied 





that the superiority of the forces under his 
command prevented him treating “upon any 
terms short of immediate and unconditional 
surrender,” and, after a fruitless attempt on 
the part of the Frenchmen fora guarantee that 
the prisoners should be sent back to Brest at the 
expense of the British Government, these terms 
were eventually agreed to, Thereupon the 
“enemy” marched down, as well as he was 
able, to the sands, and there, “to the music 
of his own brass drums,” laid down his arms 
“in front of the Fishguard Fencibles, sup- 
ported by the Cardiganshire Militia and a 
large body of armed civilians, the cavalry 
being drawn up at a little distance off.” 

What motive could have induced the French 
Directory to organize so singular and desperate 
an attempt at invasion, it would be hazardous 
to conjecture. To describe the undertaking in 
the language of military men would be child- 
ish. The Welsh nature is, in more than one 
respect, similar to that of the French, and the 
people are prone to harbour groundless suspi- 
cions. We are, therefore, not surprised to find 
that several highly respectable persons were 
apprehended and brought to trial at Haver- 
fordwest, on the charge of conspiring with 
the enemy to bring about the invasion. There 
was not, however, the least ground for the 
accusation. The general opinion at the time 
was, that the invading force was intended to 
be landed in Ireland to aid insurgency there. 
Indeed, the fact that, a month or two befure, 
an expedition was fitted out under the com- 
mand of General Hoche, for the purpose of 
invading that country, lends colour to this 
supposition. Still, aud with the recollection 
of the controversy in the newspapers that took 
place a few years ago on the subject, we are 
inclined to believe that the expedition, which 
admittedly consisted of the sweepings of I’rench 
prisons, was despatched simply to be got rid 
of. Contemporary accounts favour this view, 
and the condition of affairs at the moment in 
Paris was such as to make it probable. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Harries, 
who is simply a faint echo of those who have 
preceded him, is right when he describes the 
Frenchmen as “an unprincipled gang of 
cowardly ruffians” that “did not deserve the 
name of soldiers.” This confession, of course, 
lessens the credit for valour claimed on behalf 
of the “British forces” opposed to “the 
enemy.” Still, the alacrity displayed by the 
Welsh, military and civil, while ignorant of 
the extent and quality of the danger they had 
to face, is highly creditable to them, and makes 
“the French landing at Fishguard” an event 
of which they may be proud. 

Mr. Harries,a Pembroke Welshman (Cymro 
sir Bemfro), is not only a prose writer but a 
poet, and gives us a specimen of his ability in 
that department of letters. He is speaking 
of his own country men and women :— 

We stoop not to flatter, nor do we court fame, 

But our deeds will our praises bespeak ; 

There are arms strong and true, and brave hearts not 
a few, 

To be found in the “ Land of the Leek.” 

You never will doubt it, when once you have read 

How bravely our women could dare ; 

When with red flannel whittles, and steeple-crown hats, 

They routed the French on Pencaer. 








It is not given to every historian to be at 
once a poet, a patriot, and a printer. 














THE CENTENARY OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 

Vita di Michelangelo Buonarrott. Narrata 
con l’aiuto di nuovi documenti da Aurelio 
Gotti. 2 vols. (Florence.) 


As I fear the Florentine fétes will prove a dis- 
appointment, and that I shall have to report 
them a failure, I may take the opportunity of 
speaking of the most important publication 
which the centenary has called forth—a 
novelty which will have interest for some 
English readers,—I mean anew life of Michael 
Angelo, by M. Aurelio Gotti, Director of the 
Florentine Galleries. The special position of 
the writer, which has enabled him to consult 
some precious documents, and the care given 
to the “ get-up” of the book, will secure for it 
that general attention which is such an essen- 
tial to success. Englishmen who have read 
the biographies by Grimm and Harford, and 
who are looking forward to the publication of 
the work which Mr. Heath Wilson is on the 
point of bringing out, will be glad to see what an 
Italian has to say about the greatest of Italian 
artists.. M. Gotti’s volumes will not be pub- 
lished till the 12th of this month; but, having 
had the good fortune to receive an advance copy, 
I am able to give your readers an account of 
them. The author has confined himself strictly 
to the modest task of a biographer. He has 
followed step by step the most authentic docu- 
ments and the lives of Vasari and Condivi, 
and he has, as much as possible, let the great 
man speak for himself. We find, therefore, 
the facts stated in the most sober and concise 
manner. In time, critical research may ascer- 
tain the exact value of these facts; in the 
mean time, what interests us most is the facts 
themselves. However, at the outset, M. Gotti’s 
pages open the door for criticism as he raises 
doubts, aided by the genealogical learning of 
Count Luigi Passerini, Director of the National 
Library at Florence (who presents us with a 
genealogical tree of Buonarroti, newly revised 
and corrected) about the relationship of Buo- 
narroti to the Counts of Canossa—a relation- 
ship asserted by Condivi, and, as early as the 
time of Michael Angelo, apparently believed in 
by the Counts, as is shown by a letter of Count 
Alexander of Canossa, addressed to Michael 
Angelo, which M. Gotti has extracted from 
the archives of the Buonarroti family. In the 
first page of his volume, M. Gotti gives us 
a note which the father of Michael Angelo had 
written on the day of the birth of Michael 
Angelo in his note-book. It is as follows :— 
“ Ricordo come ogi questo di 6 di marzo, 1474, 
mi nacque uno fanciulo mastio; posigli nome 
Michelaynolo, et nacque in lunedi matina, innanzi 
di 4 o 5 ore, et nacquemi essendo io potesta di 
Caprese, et « Caprese nacque ; e compari furno 
questi di sotto nominati. Battezossi addi 8 detto, 
vella chiesa di Santo GiovannidiCaprese. Questi 
sono i compari: don Daniello di ser Buonaguida 
di Firenze, rettore di Santo Giovanni di Caprese ; 
don Andrea di.....da Poppi rettore della Badia 
di Diariane (Dicciano); Giovanni di Nanni da 
Caprese ; Jacopo di Francesco da Casurio (?); 
Marco di Giorgio da Caprese ; Giovanni di Biaggio 
da Caprese ; Andrea di Biaggio da Caprese ; Fran- 
cesco di Jacopo del Anduino (?) da Caprese ; ser 
Bartolommeo di Santi del Lanse(?) uo taro, Nota 
che addi 6 di marzo, 1474, é alla Fiorentina ab 
incarnatione, et alla Romana a nativitate, & 1475.” 
After seeing this note, people have said that 
the centenary should have been celebrated last 
year, forgetting that if the Republic were in 
existence now it would count this present 
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year 1874, because it always dated “ab incar- 
natione.” The centenary really comes this year, 
only on the 6th of March, not in September. 

To return to the book before us. If, after the 
great work of Grimm, who himself printed 
many documents before unpublished, special- 
ists, who have devoted their attention to the 
history of art, may think there is not much in 
the book that is startling, still they must allow 
that M. Gotti writes well, that he has 
omitted no fact of importance, and that he 
has done his work in a conscientious fashion. 
M. Gotti has, perhaps, paid more attention to 
the life than the works of the artist ; but that 
is hardly a fault in the biographer of Michael 
Angelo, who put as much art into his life as 
into his statues. Among the new documents 
which M. Gotti has printed, is a striking 
letter addressed by Michael Angelo to his 
brother Giovan Simone. His youngest brother, 
Giovan Simone, had, in 1508 (Michael Angelo 
was then thirty-three years old), caused his 
father much vexation by his extravagance, and 
the following letter, which loses much of its 
charm in translation, was addressed to him by 
his brother, and shows what a man the great 
artist was :— 

“To Giovan Simone. 

“Tt is said that he who does good to the good 
makes them better, but that he who benefits the 
bad makes them worse. I have for years tried, by 
affectionate words and by acts, to induce you to 
live honestly and on good terms with your father 
and with us, and yet you grow worse. I do not 
say that you are a scoundrel; but as you are, 
neither I nor the rest of your family any longer 
love you. I could talk to you at length about 
your own interests, but it would be labour lost, 
like all that I have before now said to you on that 
subject. ‘'o be brief, I can tell you as a certain 
fact, that you possess nothing in this world, that 
all that you receive to meet your expenses you 
receive from me, and that I have given it to you 
for the love of God, in the belief that you were 
my brother like the rest. Now I am convinced 
that you are not my brother—if you were, you 
would not threaten my father. Brother? No! 
you are a beast, and I shall treat you as a beast. 
Know that he who sees his father threatened 
or beaten is bound to risk his life to defend 
him. Let that content you. I tell you you 
have nothing in the world, and if I hear the 
least thing about you, I shall come post haste, 
and show you how you deceive yourself, and I 
shall teach you to ruin fortunes, set fire to 
houses and lands that you have not acquired. 
You are not master in your own house, as you 
imagine. If I come, I shall read you a lesson that 
you will bitterly remember, and you shall see on 
what you base your pride. Further, I will add, 
that it you would behave properly, respect and 
honour your father, I should help you as I have 
helped my other brothers, and I should soon put 
you in a fair way to prosper. If not, I shall come 
and settle matters in a fashion that shall teach you 
better than ever what you are, what you possess, 
and what you will possess wherever you are forced 
to go. Enough. If words suffice not, acts will. 

“ MICHELANGIOLO. 

“Rome, 

“P.S. Two lines more, to tell you that for 
twelve years I have been wandering like a beggar 
through Italy ; I have endured all sorts of indig- 
nities, I have gone through all sorts of privations, 
I have borne all sorts of hardships, I have exposed 
my life to a thousand perils, solely to help my 
family, and now that I have begun to raise it a 
little, you are the only being who wishes in an 
hour to destroy my work. Oh, I swear to you, by 
the body of Christ, that shall not be. I can anni- 
hiliate ten thousand such men as you, if necessary. 
Be reasonable, then, and do not put to the test a 
man who suffers,” 





One understands why M. Gotti, having 
to deal with such a man, lays great stress on 
the details which show his character. All the 
world can admire the works of the artist, but 
the industry of a conscientious biographer is 
needed to give us a picture of the man. M. 
Gotti deserves credit for having resisted the 
temptation of intruding his own personality 
instead of that of his hero. The work is in 
two volumes. The first contains the life ; 
the second, a series of curious and important 
documents which relate to Michael Angelo. 
The work is divided into twenty chapters, and 
at the head of each is an illustration by some 
eminent Italian artist. The illustrations are 
not all happy, but a few are very pretty, and 
the book, as a whole, is a handsome one. 

A. De GuBERNATIS. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

THE Swedenborg Society has sent us the first 
volume of an edition of Documents concerning the 
Life and Character of Emanuel Swedenborg, trans- 
lated and edited by Prof. R. L. Tafel, Ph.D. The 
work is intended to be a complete repertory of all 
the documents known to exist respecting Sweden- 
borg. There will, therefore, be printed in it all the 
new documents discovered by Dr. Tafel in Sweden 
during the years 1868-1870, together with the old 
documents that had been previously published. It 
is proposed to publish not only the English trans- 
lation, but also the Swedish and Latin originals of 
these documents, for the sake of their preservation, 
and to afford scholars an opportunity of testing 
the accuracy of the translations. The first volume 
consists of seven sections:—l. “General Bio- 
graphical Notices,” containing Swedenborg’s Auto- 
biography, Sandel’s Eulogium, Robsahm’s Memoirs, 
and Pernety’s account. 2. “Swedenborg’s An- 
cestry, and the Genealogy of the Swedenborg 
Family,” containing an authentic account of 
Bishop Jesper Swedberg, taken from the ‘Swedish 
Biographical Encyclopedia.’ 3. “Swedenborg’s 
Correspondence from the years 1709 to 1747,” 
containing 121 private and official letters, either 
written during that period by Swedenborg himself, 
or addressed to him by others, as well as some 
written~by his relations and friends respecting 
him—only twenty-six of which had been hitherto 
published in English, 4. “Documents concerning 
Swedenborg’s Private Property.” 5. ‘“ Sweden- 
borg’s Official Life in the College of Mines from 
1717 to 1747,” containing the Minutes and Pro- 
ceedings of the College of Mines, which throw 
light upon his whereabouts during these years, 
and also on the state of his health. 6. “Sweden- 
borg’s Public Life asa Member of the House of 
Nobles,” containing sixteen memorials which he 
addressed to that house, between 1723 and 1761. 
7. “Swedenborg as a Man of Science,” containing, 
besides other things, his controversy with Prof. 
Celsius of Upsal in 1740 and 1741. The remain- 
ing sections will be :—8. “Swedenborg’s Journals 
and Diaries from 1733 to 1744.” 9, “Sweden- 
borg’s Correspondence from 1747 to 1772,” con- 
taining forty-eight letters either written by or 
addressed to Swedenborg during those years. 
10. “Testimony of Contemporaries respecting 
Swedenborg’s Life and Character from 1747 to 
1772”; containing (a) testimony collected in 
Sweden, (6) in Holland, and (c) in England. 
11, “Anecdotes and Miscellaneous Statements 
respecting Swedenborg.” 12. “ Documents rela- 
ting to Swedenborg’s Published and Unpublished 
Writings.” 

Mr. ALBRECHT ZEHME has just published, at 
Halle, a work entitled Arabien und die Araber 
seit Hundert Jahren, which forms a complete 
manual of the geography and recent history of 
Arabia, Asa book of reference for the subject it 
stands alone, and is well worth translating. The 
historical section begins with the rise of Wahdbism, 
about the middle of the last century. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
American Pulpit of the Day, 1st series, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Braund’s (J. H.) History and Revelation, Vol. 3, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Brown's (Rev. A.) Redeemed Captives, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Gilbert’s (W.) Disestablishment from a Church Pvuint of View, 
cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. ‘ 
Newton’s (Rev. R.) Best Things, 12mo 2/6 cl. 
Prayer and Thanksgiving, Forms of Family Devotion for Six 
Weeks, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Sunday Magazine, Vol. 1875, royal 8vo. 7/6 cl 
Whitfield’s (Rev. F.) The Tabernacle, &c cr 8vo. 5, cl. 
Winn’s (J. M.) Materialism, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Law. 
Clowes’s (W.) Compendious Index to the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Acts, 1873 and 1875, royal 8vo. 10.6 swd. 
Lely and Foulkes’s Judicature Acts, 1873 and 1875, 8vo. 14/ cl. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Barnard’s (G.) Handbook of Foliage and Foreground Drawing, 
3rd edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Blue Beard's Picture-Book, royal 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Little Birdie’s Picture-Book, royal 16mo. 1/ swd. 

Luke's (W. C.) Guide to the Principal Chambered Barrows, 
&c. of South Brittany, 12mo. 2/ cl. limp. 

Philip’s Landscape Drawing Studies, by J. B, Burkenshaw, 
folio, 4/ packet. 


Poetry. 
Cowper’s (W.) Complete Works, edited by Rev. T. S. Grim- 
shaw, royal 8vo. 5/ cl. 
History. 
Carlyle’s (T.) Early Kings of Norway, new edit. cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Schmitz’s (L.) History of Rome for Junior Ciasses, 1/6 cl. 


Geography. 
Noble’s (J.) Descriptive Handbook of Cape Colony, 10/6 cl. 
Tourist’s Atlas of the Lake District of Engiand, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


Philology 
Corneille’s ‘ Le Cid,’ with Notes by J. Bue, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Furipides’ Alcestis, with Notes by F. A. Paley, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Grosvenor’s (Mrs.) Louisa’s Terminable Greek Dictionary, 1/ 
Ovid, Selections from, with English Notes by Rev. A. J. 
Macleane, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Robson's (J.) First Greek Book, 3rd edit. 12mo 3/6 cl. 


Science 

De Mericourt’s (Dr. L.) Modern Naval Hygiene, Translated by 
J. Buckley, 18mo. 2/ cl. limp 

Grant's (J.) Experiments on the Strength of Cement, 8vo. 10/6 

Iveson's Horse Power Diagrams, folio, 10 « cl. 

Hovell's(J.) Essay on the Disc and Differential Motions, 1/6swd. 

Tale of a ‘ubodon, or the Naturalist and the British Asso- 
ciation, royal 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Tropical Nature, imp. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

After Many Days, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Braddon's (Miss) Hostages to Fortune, 3 vols cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Burgess’s (J.) In Memory of My Wife, 12mo 1/ cl. swd. 

Devere’s Chart of Autumn and Winter Fashions, 1375 6, 5/ 

Hope’s (A. R ) The Holiday Task, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Jerdan’s (M.) Kate Elder, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Laconics, or Good Words of the Best Authors, collected by W. 
Tegg, 16mo. 1/ cl. 

Language and Poetry of Flowers, col. illustrations, 12mo. 2/cl. 

March (C.), Memorials of Life on the Deep, cr 8vo 2/6 cl. 

Post-Office Directory of Grocery, Oil, and Colour Trades, 2nd 
edit. royal 8vo. 30/ cl 

Rawlinson’s (Sir H.) England and Russia in the East, 2nd edit. 
8vo. 12/ cl. 

Scudamore’s (F. I.) Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man, 3/6 cl. 

Select Library of Fiction: ‘ First in the Field,’ ‘ Pearl,’ ‘ Ma- 
donna Mary,’ 12mo. 2/ each, bds.; ‘ Vicar of Bullhampton,’ 
12mo. 2/6 bds. 

Steps Downward, 18mo. 1/ cl. 

Stoker's (J.) Home Comfort,{cr. Svo. 2/6 cl 

Tredgold’s (T.) Elementary Principles of Carpentry, 2nd edit. 
cr. 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Wailes’s (R.) Supplement to the Reporter's Manual, 1/6 swd. 

Webb and Boyton’s Channel Feats, cr. 8vo. 1/ bds. 








A COMPLICATED DESCRIPTION. 


In Dr. Smith’s ‘Smaller History of English 
Literature,’ for the use of schools, edited by Wil- 
liam Smith, LL.D. (Murray, 1869), is one of the 
most involved series of consecutive mistakes that 
I ever remember to have seen. At p. 35, some 
description of the old poem of ‘ Piers the Plowman’ 
is attempted, from which I fear no reader can yet 
have derived any clear ideas. We are told that 
the author of the poem was “ Robert Langlande,” 
when it is perfectly clear that his Christian name 
was William, as it stands in a great many passages 
in a great many MSS.; but let that pass. Weare 
next told that this author wrote poems which are 
“three in number : ‘The Vision,’ ‘ The Creed, and 
‘The Complaint of Piers Ploughman.’ Now it so 
happens that these three productions are all by 
different authors, and ‘The Complaint’ is in prose! 
But that is a small mixture in comparison with 
what follows. The compiler next gives us thedate 
of ‘The Vision, and some description of it. The 
date which is given (1362) is, strictly, the date of 
the earliest version of ‘The Vision, but the de- 
scription is a description of the second version of 
the poem, written in 1377. Next comes a descrip- 
tion of ‘ The Creed,’ but the date assigned to it is 
that of the third version of ‘The Vision.’ Then 
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comes a description of ‘The Complaint,’ but this 
description is wholly wrong, being really a de- 
scription of the poem of ‘Richard the Redeless.’ 
The date assigned (1399) is the date of ‘ Richard 
the Redeless.’ The upshot is that, in every case, 
the compiler gives the name and date of one poem 
and the description of another, making this mis- 
take thrice running in one page. ‘The Complaint’ 
is not really described at all. As a matter of 
fact, ‘The Complaint’ is in prose, and of very much 
later date, not belonging to the period under con- 
sideration. But, by way of compensation, ‘ Richard 
the Redeless’ is described without being mentioned ! 
- If this is what passes for a knowledge of English 
literature “ in schools,” I think the schools are not 
particular as to accuracy. The above remarkable 
statements appear all over again in Dr. Morell’s 
‘Biographical History of English Literature.” I 
think it is high time they were corrected. 
Wa ter W. SKEAT. 








MR. SPENCER HALL. 

Aw uneventful but by no means useless life has 
just been brought to a close by the death of Mr. 
Spencer Hall, who for nearly forty-three years was 
librarian to the Atheneum Club. The library has 
always been a prominent feature in that Club, and 
has by slow accumulation, coupled with close and 
careful scrutiny, supplemented from time to time 
by the needful process of judicious weeding-out, 
become a choice and varied collection of books, 
45,000 in number. 

We can hardly speak of the infancy of a Club 
which may be supposed, like the goddess whose 
effigy crowns their portico, to have sprung 
full-armed from the brains of its founders, now 
more than fifty years ago; but, when it started, 
it was manifestly a point of importance for a lite- 
rary and scientific Club of 1,200 members that 
there should not only be a library but a librarian, 
and the best of his kind, moreover, that was to be 
had; and this was fortunately secured by the 
appointment of Mr. Spencer Hall. 

It is not by any means requisite that one who 
is to have the care of books should be an eminent 
writer ; but he must have acquired a varied know- 
ledge of literature, be at the least a fair linguist, 
a good deal of the bibliophile, and have just a 
spice of the antiquarian ; and besides he should be 
content to be always at his post, a ready referee 
on all matters of bibliographical inquiry ; in his 
peculiar province totus in illis, yet putting all his 
knowledge and experience at the service of his 
employers. These qualifications Mr. Hall pos- 
sessed, and turned them to account during the 
best part of half a century. 

There are but few left of those originally con- 
nected with the Atheneum who can recall the 
circumstances of his appointment ; but Mr. Hall 
himself said that it was partly through the influence 
of Faraday that he became known to the Com- 
mittee of that day. This was in 1833, just ten 
years after the formation of the Club, and three 
years after it had taken possession of its present 
house, then recently erected from the designs of 
Mr. Decimus Burton, himself one of the surviving 
original members, 

It may not be generally known that Faraday 
was secretary to the Club when it was first 
founded, but resigned his office after one year’s 
tenure, finding it incompatible with his other 
duties. He was succeeded by his friend Magrath, 
who, we understand, was related to the subject of 
this notice. An interesting link of association is 
here supplied by a passage from one of Faraday’s 
letters, in Dr. Bence Jones’s biography, from which 
we learn that ten years previously Magrath had 
helped Faraday in the establishment of a society 
for mutual improvement, and that its members 
used to meet in the “attics of the Royal Institu- 
tion,” which formed the abode assigned to Faraday 
when the managers ratified his appointment as 
assistant to Sir H. Davy at a salary of twenty-five 
shillings a week. 

Some of the earliest fruits of Mr. Hall’s labours 
were ‘Suggestions for the Classification of the 





Library in course of Formation at the Atheneum 
Club, in the shape of a printed pamphlet of five- 
and-twenty pages, in which was embodied a com- 
prehensive scheme for the linguistic department, 
on a plan suggested by the late Sir John Davis. 
This was soon after his appointment, and from 
that time to within a few months of his death Mr. 
Hall sedulously gave himself up to that quiet 
course of labour which his position demanded. 

During the formation of the library Mr. Hall’s 
pen was by no means idle. Being well read in 
antiquarian lore, he contributed papers of con- 
siderable interest to the Archeological Journal, 
and also published one or two pamphiets on sub- 
jects of local antiquities in Sussex, which exhibited 
much diligent research. He also wrote various 
articles from time to time for the <Art-Journal. 
About ten years ago Mr. Hall published ‘ Docu- 
ments from Simancas,’ translated from the Spanish 
of Don Tomas Gonzalez, printed originally in the 
Memoirs of the Madrid Royal Academy of History, 
and containing valuable records of diplomacy 
between the courts of Queen Elizabeth and Philip 
the Second of Spain. The last literary work of 
Mr. Hall, completed during his last illness, was a 
translation of the episode of Francesca da Rimini, 
from the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 

Mr. Hall had been in failing health for some 
years, and during the last winter had become 
totally incapacitated for active labour. The Com- 
mittee of the Atheneum had only a few weeks 
ago reluctantly accepted his resignation of office, 
and had voted him a liberal pension; his post 
being for the time supplied by Mr. H. R. Tedder, 
whose fitness for so important a position had been 
brought to the notice of the Committee, and who 
has quite recently been appointed Librarian to the 
Club. 

Mr. Hall was remarkable for the modesty and 
gentleness of his demeanour, which, in combination 
with his other qualities, had deservedly endeared 
him to all connected with the Club. These are 
happily not uncommon acquirements ; but it will 
be long before the members of the Athenzeum 
cease to miss the assiduous diligence, the accurate 
knowledge, the intimate acquaintance with his 
own department in its minutest details, and the 
friendly aid and counsel so freely and cheerfully 
rendered to all who consulted him, which pre- 
eminently distinguished their late librarian. Mr. 
Hall’s death took place at Tunbridge Wells, on 
August 21st last, in his seventieth year. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mrs. HerscuHeL, wife of Capt. Herschel, 
F.R.S. (grandson of the celebrated Sir William 
Herschel), is now engaged on a memoir of 
Miss Caroline Herschel, the accomplished 
sister and assistant of Sir William, compiled 
from her own journals. Several letters of the 
great astronomer, hitherto unpublished, will 
be included in the volume. 


Capt. WyAtTT has in hand a History of 
Prussia, to be comprised in eight volumes. 
The first two volumes will, we believe, be 
published in October. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have in the 
press a work by Dr. Anderson, Director of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy, Medical College, 
Calcutta, giving an account of the two ex- 
peditions to Western Yunan, the first of 
which was commanded by Major Sladen, and 
the second by Col. Horace Browne. To the 
latter, in which Dr. Anderson took a part, 
Mr. Margary, who was murdered at Manwyne, 
was attached as interpreter. The book is thus 
the work of an eye-witness. It will be illus- 
trated with woodcuts and maps. Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus have the following two 
works of travel in the press: ‘The Great 








Divide : a Narrative of Travels in the Upper 
Yellowstone in 1874,’ by the Earl of Dun- 
raven, illustrated by Mr. Valentine W. Bromley, 
who accompanied him ; and ‘Spitzbergen and 
Novaya Zemlya, with the adjacent Seas:’ being 
an Examination of Routes to the North Pole 
during Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the 
Arctic Seas in the Years 1858, 1859, 1869, 
1870, 1871, by Mr. James Lamont, F.G.S,, 
author of ‘Seasons with the Sea Horses,’ 
edited and illustrated by Dr. William Livesay, 


Mr. Kecan Paut’s ‘Life of William 
Godwin’ is at last to appear. As we have 
already announced, the book will contain 
letters, hitherto unpublished, by Shelley, Lamb, 
Coleridge, Mrs. Shelley, Godwin himself, Mary 
Woolstonecraft, and others. Not the least 
interesting of the relics preserved is a diary 
of William Godwin, carefully kept by him 
through the whole of his career. In the middle 
and latter part of his life not a day is passed 
by without some record. Godwin at one 
time, meditated writing an autobiography, but 
did not proceed far with it. The fragments 
of it are in Mr. Paul’s hands. Mr. Paul 
intends, after the publication of the ‘ Life of 
Godwin,’ to make still further use of his 
materials. 


A work of considerable interest has been 
printed at the expense of the Marquis of 
Lothian, and by him presented to the sur- 
viving members of the Bannatyne Club. This. 
is the ‘Correspondence of Sir Robert Kerr, 
First Earl of Ancram, and his son William, 
Third Earl of Lothian.’ It is in two volumes, 
the correspondence ranging between the years 
1616 and 1667. The originals of the letters 
are in Newbattle Abbey. The work has been 
carefully edited by Mr. David Laing, with the 
assistance of Mr. Alexander Orrock, jun., and 
is illustrated with numerous engraved portraits. 


A NEW edition of the Rules of the Rox- 
burghe Club, with list of members and cata- 
logue of books, has just been issued for the 
members’ use. There are at present thirty- 
eight members, of whom there have been 
elected five during the present year, the 
Marquis of Bath, Lord Coleridge, Mr. Victor 
Van de Weyer, Mr. Henry Bright, and Mr. 
Alban Gibbs. The entire number of members 
since the formation of the Club in 1812 has 
been 114. 


A series of views of some of the ancient 
halls of Lancashire and Cheshire, especially 
of those which possess historic interest, is in 
preparation. The illustrations will, we believe, 
be fac-similes by the Woodbury process, or the 
Autotype, from photographs taken some time 
since by Mr. Brothers, of Manchester. No 
announcement has hitherto been made of the 
work, but the descriptive portion will probably 
be undertaken by Mr. James Croston, F.S.A., 
of Manchester, a gentleman who has written 
several local books, and who is well known 
in the literary circles of Lancashire. 

Mr. W. Davies, the author of ‘The Pilgrim- 
age of the Tiber,’ is preparing for publication 
a biography of Lord Collingwood, under the 


title of ‘ A Fine Old English Gentleman.’ 

M. Tross, the well-known Paris bookseller 
and bibliophile, is dead. 

Mr. FrepErick Martin, editor of the 


‘Statesman’s Year-Book,’ is at work upon & 
detailed history of Lloyds and Marine In- 
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surance, which will be published in the autumn 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Wrinpus promise ‘ The 
Correspondence, Table Talk, and Memoir of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon,’ by his son F. W. 
Haydon, illustrated with a portrait drawn 
from a cast of his face, and fac-similes of 
many interesting sketches, including a portrait 
of Haydon drawn by Keats, and a side face of 
Keats by Haydon, and sketches of Wilkie, 
Leigh Hunt, Maria Foote, as well as the first 
ideas for several of his paintings, all repro- 
duced from the originals in his journals. The 
work will contain a large number of unpub- 
lished letters from Keats, Wilkie, Southey, 
Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, Kirkup ; Land- 
seer, Wordsworth, and others, as well as Hay- 
don’s official correspondence respecting the 
Elgin Marbles, the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament, and the foundation of a 
National School of Art. 

Mr. C. H. Ross writes :— 

“ Will you allow me to thank your critic for the 
kind things he says about me in the review of 
my book recently published in the Atheneum, 
and, at the same time, to correct the error he 
makes in saying that ‘ Ambrose Clarke’ is another 
pseudonym for ‘ Ally Sloper.’ I must confess that 
Ihave written under several aliases—a dozen, I 
think,—but this ‘Ambrose Clarke’ has a separate 
identity, and is, in reality, a very dear old friend of 
mine, who, under his real name, Ernest Warren, 
will probably be well known to many literary men 
who read your paper.” 

His Excellency Iwakura Tomomi, chief of 
the Japanese Embassy which visited England 
a few years ago, has just presented to the 
library of the India Office, in fulfilment of a 
verbal promise made to the librarian, a set of 
the Chinese version of the Buddhist Scriptures, 
called Tripitaka in Sanskrit, Santsang in Chi- 
nese, and Jssackio in Japanese. The work is 
put up in seven large boxes, weighing about 
3} tons, and will require aroom to itself. The 
India Library possesses already, besides many 
other Chinese works on Buddhism, a set of 
the Tibetan version of the Buddhist canon, in 
334 large volumes, presented by Mr. B. H. 
Hodgson, and a set of the Pali Tipitaka, 
written on palm-leaves in the Burmese cha- 
racter, in fifty boxes, presented by Sir A. 
Phayre ; and thus, with the unique accession 

just received from Japan, it offers to the 
student of Buddhism almost inexhaustible 
materials for original research. 


THE obituary of last week includes Prof. 
‘Oscar Peschel, of Leipzig, a contributor to the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, and long the 
editor of Ausland. 

Mr. Briscoz, of the Nottingham Public 
Libraries, will shortly issue a small volume on 
the folk-lore of Notts, under the title, ‘ Notting- 
hamshire Facts and Fictions.’ 

Mr. Witttam Paterson, of Edinburgh, 
has in preparation, and will publish in the 
beginning of October, a new prose work by 
James Cargill Guthrie, author of ‘Village 
Scenes,’ ‘Rowena,’ «&c., entitled ‘ The Vale of 
Strathmore: its Scenes and Legends.’ The 
work is descriptive of the north-eastern dis- 
trict of Scotland from Perth to Aberdeen. 

Mr. A. B. Grosart is to edit, and Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus are to publish, an edition of 
the Early English Poets. The first volume, 
‘The Complete Works of Giles Fletcher,’ is 
now in the press. It will be followed by the 





works of Sir John Davies and Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. are about to 
publish, for the Clarendon Press, a new edition 
of Mr. Jowett’s ‘Plato.’ There will be five 
volumes instead of four, thus reducing the 
bulk of each. The translation has been re- 
vised throughout, and the introductions have 
been considerably altered. 


A NEw work, by the Rev. W. W. Gill, with 
a Preface by Prof. Max Miiller, is now in pre- 
paration by Messrs. Henry S. King & Co., 
entitled ‘Myths and Songs of the South Pacific.’ 
Mr. Gill, resident as a missionary for many 
years among the islands of the South Pacific, 
has taken down these myths and legends from 
the lips of the natives, and has, with great care, 
collated the several versions. 


Messrs. H. 8. Kine & Co. are also pre- 
paring for publication ‘A Sketch of the 
Military Life and Character of William 
Augustus Duke of Cumberland,’ by Archibald 
Neil Campbell Macklachlan, M.A., Vicar of 
Newton Valance, Hants. The historic sketch 
is based upon three volumes of MS. which 
were the orderly books of Lieut. Archibald 
Campbell, 3rd King’s Own Dragoons, A.D.C. 
to General Bland and Judge Advocate. They 
embrace from Ghent to Lessines, April to 
June, 1745; Lessines to Stafford, June to 
December, 1745 ; Coventry through Scotland, 
December, 1745, to December, 1746; from 
Tilbury to Holland, April to June, 1747. The 
extracts are edited with full explanatory 
matter, forming a life of the Duke by the 
great-grandson of the writer. 


Pror. Bonamy Price’s book on Currency, 
which we have before mentioned, is now in 
the press, and will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Henry 8. King & Co. The work will 
consist of an explanation of the nature of 
currency, whether made of metal or paper, by 
scientific analysis, pointing out its relations to 
the national wealth, showing when it does 
and when it does not contribute to its increase, 
and specifying its connexion with banking. It 
will further deal with the questions, what is 
a bank ? and what does a bank do ? explaining 
the relations existing between the money 
market and the wealth of a nation, and will 
examine the nature of banking crises and 
the laws under which they fall, indicating the 
causes from which these disasters spring, and 
the most likely means of escaping them. 








SCIENCE 


Our Summer Migrants. 
(Bickers & Son.) 

Rambles in Search of Shells. 
Author. (Van Voorst.) 


Peruaps there is no subject which has lately 
received indirect and unexpected assistance of 
greater value than the study of the migration 
of birds. Each summer there are about forty- 
nine species which are in the habit, in greater 
or less numbers, of visiting our shores for a 
certain number of months. The Wheatear 
arrives in the middle of March, the Nightjar 
at the beginning of May, and so on. ‘“ The 
usual time of arrival of the Cuckoo is between 
the 20th and 27th of April, and the average 
date of its appearance may be said to be the 
23rd of that month.” It has been heard as 


By J. E. Harting 


By the same 





early as the 6th of April, but this is exceptional. 
What are the causes of these variations? They 
mainly depend, no doubt, on the influence of 
changes in the temperature, humidity, and pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, upon the constitutions 
of the different species, as well as on the direc- 
tion and force of the wind. Such being the 
case, it is evident that the energetic measures 
recently adopted by meteorologists for the 
systematic record of the simultaneous condi- 
tions of different widely separated stations, 
must give quite a fresh stimulus to ornitholo- 
gists, who can find daily, in the weather charts 
of the Times newspaper and elsewhere, a fund 
of facts, which, when correlated with the 
dates of the movements of migratory species, 
will supply material previously unobtainable 
for investigations of no little value with regard 
to the philosophy of bird-life. So surely is 
this the case, that in future no ornithologist 
who lives in the country can be considered to be 
fully equipped without a book of daily weather- 
charts by his side, to be fully noted up as far 
as the arrival and departure of species are 
concerned, 

In making these remarks, we do not mean 
to say that meteorological phenomena have 
been till now entirely neglected by ornitho- 
logists in the study of migration. This is far 
from the case, as may be readily inferred from 
the careful notes of Gilbert White, and of 
Mr. Harting himself in the work under con- 
sideration. Our author tells usfor instance, with 
reference to the Swallow, that “on the Ist of 
April, with a south-east wind, this harbinger of 
spring arrived at Great Cotes, in Lincolnshire.” 
Nevertheless, till quite recently, opportunity 
has not presented itself for a simultaneous 
comparison of the barometric, thermometric, 
and anemometric readings in the line traversed 
by any given species of bird on any given day. 

In the work before us, Mr. Harting describes 
in detail, with great accuracy, the habits, form, 
and much of the specific nature of each of 
those birds which annually visit us, precisely 
stating when they are to be expected, when 
we lose them, and where, as far as is known, 
they reside during their absence. On this 
last-mentioned point particular stress is laid, 
as its accnrate determination isa subject of 
comparatively recent development, being the 
result of the careful investigations of natural- 
ists like Col. Irby and Mr. Howard Saunders, 
who have paid special attention to the avifauna 
of the more southern countries of Spain and 
North Africa. p 

There is one point with regard to which we 
cannot help feeling a certain amount of surprise. 
Mr. Harting is evidently a thorough lover of 
the subject on which he treats. He has been 
an- observer from his youngest days. His 
knowledge of the habits and forms of the birds 
of this country is far above the average. Not- 
withstanding all this, his appreciation of the 
relationships of the species with which he 
is so familiar is evidently antiquated, and 
certainly far from correct. We can hardly 
realize how it is that at the present time any 
one, in describing them, can place the Swifts, 
Nightjars, Cuckoos, and Wrynecks between 
the Flycatchers and the Oriole, which are 
passerine in every detail. The merest tyro 
smiles at the genetic affinities expressed in the 
observation, that “the Common Swift is the 
last of the Hirundines to arrive in this coun- 
try,” and all know that the other birds just 
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mentioned have nothing to do with the Pas- 
seres, and very little with one another. We 
gave greater credit to the value of habits and 
form as data for the determination of mutual 
Telationships. 

‘Rambles in Search of Shells, like ‘Our 
Summer Migrants,’ originally appeared as a set 
of articles in the Field, which are now presented 
for the first time in a collected form. How- 
ever, an important addition has been made in 
the work before us. Excellent coloured illus- 
trations are given of each of the species 
described, which add much to the value of the 
book, especially to the amateurs for whom it is 
intended. The different shells are not ar- 
ranged according to their natural grouping, 
but according to the soils which they frequent, 
and the situations in which they are found ; 
and we think that, upon the whole, this is the 
more simple plan that could be adopted under 
the circumstances. From this small work the 
commencing naturalist can add much to the 
interest of a country walk. 

Both books, especially the former, are ele- 
gantly bound, and otherwise ornamental. 








The Surgeon’s Pocket-Book. By Surgeon-Major 
J. H. Porter. (Griffin & Co.) 

Tis work was originally written in the form of 
an essay, and obtained a prize offered by the Ger- 
man Empress for the best essay on the “ practical 
treatment of the wounded in war.” It contains, 
within a small and portable volume, an epitome of 
the injuries incidental to warfare and their treat- 
mer:t. The writer has enjoyed a considerable ex- 
perience of military surgery in the Crimea, India, 
and the Franco- German war, and he has also 
availed himself largely of the writings of Guthrie, 
Bell, and more modern surgeons. The comparison 
of the views held by these authors is interesting, 
but we fear that a young surgeon would find the 
multiplicity of opinions and diversity of treatment 
somewhat embarrassing. It is satisfactory to find 
that, with the improvement which has taken place 
during the last fifty years in the art of killing, there 
has been no less progress made in that of healing. 
Guthrie, after the battle of Toulouse, under very 
favourable circumstances, attempted to treat on 
conservative principles forty-two cases of gun-shot 
‘wound with fracture of the thigh. Only twenty- 
‘three recovered, and five of these had to have the 
limb amputated. He therefore concluded that 
it was always desirable to amputate for such a 
wound. On the other hand, Stromeyer, after Sedan, 
succeeded in saving the lives and limbs of twenty- 
seven out of thirty-five who had received this 
injury. It should be remembered, also, that the 
splintering of the bone by the rifle-bullet, fired 
with the velocity now attained, makes the fracture 
much more serious than that which was formerly 
produced by tke musket-ball. The descriptions 
of operations are rather meagre. In describing 
that for the ligature of the subclavian artery, 
the writer omits all mention of the nerves and vein 
which have to beso carefully avoided ; and similar 
omissions are not infrequent in the directions given 
for the performance of other important operations. 
Theravages of dysentery and other medicalaffections 
are so disastrous in all campaigns, that we should 
recommend the author to enlarge the scope of his 
work, so as to include an account of these diseases 
as well as of the hygienic measures which are 
necessary for their prevention. He would thus 
add considerably to the usefulness of that which 
is already an interesting and fairly complete com- 
pendium of military surgery. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
(SECTION A.) 
THE proceedings were opened on Friday by the 
Rev. 8. J. Perry, of Stoneyhurst, who gave an in- 





teresting account of the expedition to Kerguelen’s 
land for observing the Transit of Venus, with a 
brief reference to other expeditions for the same 
purpose. On a later day, M. Janssen exhibited 
a series of photographs of the transit, obtained by 
means of his “ photographic revolver.” They were 
ranged round the circumferential portion of a 
circular plate, and represented all the stages of the 
transit in succession. By using coloured glasses, 
so selected as to allow the light of the corona to 
pass, M. Janssen succeeded in seeing the planet 
for ten minutes previous to its entering upon the 
sun’s disc. The first contact was thus rendered 
as valuable as the last. 

Sir W. Thomson gave the Section three papers 
on the Mathematical Theory of the Tides, as treated 
by Laplace, besides communicating the Report of 
the Tidal Committee, and exhibiting a Tide-Calcu- 
lating Machine and aTide-Gauge. Laplace discusses 
the imaginary case of an ideal rigid earth, rotating 
with the actual velocity, and covered all over with 
sea, the depth being any function of the latitude. 
He supposes the tide-generating body (sun or moon) 
split into halves (moon and anti-moon), and the 
two halves fixed on opposite sides of the earth in 
the plane of the equator, and assigns to the ocean 
a uniform depth, which he first supposes to be 
says, then 533, and then jj, of the radius of the 
earth, or roughly, 2,000, 8,000, and 16,000 fathoms. 
With the greatest of these depths, he finds that 
there will be high water under the moon and anti- 
moon, the height being 1°92 of the height of the 
“equilibrium tide.” For the intermediate depth 
he finds a nearly similar position for high water, 
its height being much greater than before, namely, 
11:27. For the smallest of the three depths, he 
finds that there will be low water under the moon 
and anti-moon, and high water in the intermediate 
quadrants, the height of the tide being 7°43, and 
reckoned negative. This is for the equatorial zone 
contained between the two parallelsof 18°. These 
two parallels will be nodal lines, so that the tides 
in the polar caps enclosed by them will be opposite 
to those in the same longitudes in the equatorial 
zone, and will, therefore, be positive. 

The increase from 1'92 to 11°27, followed by the 
change of sign to —7°43, indicates that as the depth 
is supposed less, the amount of tide will increase, 
provided the depth is greater than a certain critical 
value. For that critical depth, the tide would be 
infinite, and would pass from positive to negative. 
The explanation of this startling result is that for 
this particular depth the period of a free oscillation 
of the ocean would be equal to the period of the 
tide-generating force. 

Sir William vindicated Laplace’s reasoning 
against certain objections which had been urged 
by eminent authorities, and showed that Laplace’s 
solutions might be extended by removing certain 
restrictions. 

The tide-gauge contains several novelties. The 
pen which traces the record is so suspended as to 
be very free from friction ; its motion is vertical, 
and it traces its record on a long strip of paper, 
which is wound off one drum on to another by 
clockwork. The motion of the drums is slow, so 
that the curve traced is steep ; and time is recorded 
by a notch in the trace at the beginning of every 
hour, produced by a momentary movement of the 
frame which carries the pen. The tide-calculating 
machine is the same which was exhibited at the 
Bradford Meeting, but with some improvements in 
detail. When observations have been taken for 
@ year or two at any station, these are reduced by 
a process of computation called harmonic redue- 
tion. The results of this reduction are the data 
for setting the tide-calculating machine ; and, when 
the machine has been set, the mere turning of a 
handle produces a continuous tracing of the tidal 
curve for along time to come. One machine is 
enough to calculate the tides of all the ports in the 
world, four hours of the machine being enough 
for predicting a year’s tides at any place. 

Prof. W. F. Barrett gave an account of his 
further research: 3 on the discontinuity which occurs 
in the properties of iron or steel wire at a certain 
critical temperature. When an iron or steel wire is 





allowed to cool slowly from a high temperature t 
owed to cool slowly from a high tem 

a dull red heat, it suddenly rises in ra » 
glows with a bright red heat, and increases in 
length ; it then cools again and continues to coo} 
and shorten without any further discontinuity, 
The change is accompanied by a series of ticki 
sounds, like scraping on the edge of a plate with a 
jagged knife. A converse change occurs when 
heat is continuously applied to raise the wire from 
a low temperature to a bright red heat ; when it 
has attained a dull red heat it suddenly ceases to 
rise in temperature and to expand, and the tem. 
perature at which the discontinuity occurs is the 
same in both cases. It is precisely at this tem. 
perature that the wire loses its magnetic suscep- 
tibility in heating and resumes it in cooling, It 
was very striking to see the sudden deflection of 
a needle placed near the wire precisely at the 
moment of the sudden glow. It is also at this 
temperature that the wire undergoes that reversa} 
of its thermo-electric qualities which was dis. 
covered two or three years ago by Prof. Tait, 

Prof. H. A. Rowland, a young physicist from 
America, gave an account of some researches which 
he had conducted in magnetism. One method 
which he had employed for testing the distribution 
of magnetism in iron bars was to lay on the sur- 
face of the bar a small helix connected with a 
galvanometer, and suddenly remove it to a dis- 
tance, observing the throw of the needle thereby 
produced. As the helix in this motion crosses all 
the lines of magnetic force which spring from the 
area covered by it, this throw is proportional to 
the number of these lines of force, that is, to the 
surface-density of the magnetism. Another method 
which he had employed was to put # small coil of 
wire round the magnet and slide it step by step 
along the whole length of the bar, the coil being 
connected with a galvanometer. The paper con- 
taining these experiments will appear in th¢ 
October number of the Philosophical Magazine. 

Prof. Rowland also described ‘experiments 
(already published in that journal) on the magnet- 
izing function in iron, nickel, and cobalt. These 
experiments show that if the magnetizing power 
employed is made to increase uniformly, the mag- 
netism produced by it in iron increases at first 
slowly, then more rapidly, then again more slowly, 
until no further increase can be detected, and the 
iron has attained its maximum of magnetization. 
One remarkable result of the experiments is that 
the maximum magnetization of nickel is nearly 
one-third of that of iron. 

Capt. Abney, R.E., described a result which 
had been observed in some experiments made for 
Government upon magneto-electric machines. It 
was found that the numbers denoting the light 
emitted at different speeds of revolution were not 
the same when the comparison was made by eye 
observation as when it was made by photography. 
The actinic effect was proportionally less at low 
than at high speeds. 

Prof. A. S. Herschel described further experi- 
ments, which he had made in conjunction with 
Mr. G. A. Lebonr, on the conductivity of rocks. 
Quartz was the best and coal the worst conductor ; 
and, contrary to what was expected, rocks with 
slaty cleavage were found to conduct better across 
than along the planes of lamination. 

Mr. G. J. Symons gave an account of the ex- 
cessive rainfall in July last. The storm travelled 
at the rate of eighteen miles an hour, and took 
thirty-six hours to pass a given place. Over a 
large extent of the country the fill in thirty-six 
hours was upwards of 2 inches. In ,Monmouth- 
shire and Glamorganshire it was upwards of 3, 
and in some parts upwards of 4inches. At six 
stations it was over 5 inches. At Tintern Abbey, 
the fall in twenty-four hours was 5°31 inches, This 
storm, which occurred on July 14th and 15th, 
was followed, especially in the midland counties, 
and as far north as Manchester, with falls of from 
2 to 3 inches of rain, which coming on saturated 
ground, did much damage. At Tamworth, there 
was a fall in eight days of 94 inches, or one-third 
of the average rainfail for a year. 

On the Mathematica! Saturday, the papers were 
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of the usual abstruse character, end quite up to 
the average in point of ability. Prof. H. J.S. 
Smith stated with great clearness some results 
which he had obtained regarding the effect of 
quadric transformation on the singular points of a 
curve, and regarding the geometrical conditions to 
be satisfied in singular solutions of differential 
equations. ‘ , 

Prof. Clifford astonished the Section by some 
remarkable applications of Grassmann’s “ polar 
multiplication” defined by the Jaw that ba is 
minus ab. He applied it to the graphical repre- 
sentation of invariants, to the expansion of unsym- 
metrical functions, and to the notation of matrices, 
illustrating his remarks by drawings representing 
atoms hung together in various ways. Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode read the Report of the Committee on 
Mathematical Printing, and handed round diagrams 
exhibiting the several pieces which must be put 
together by the compositor in setting up various 
specimens of mathematical formule. The object 
of the Committee is to direct mathematicians how 
to write their formule so that they may be printed 
with the least labour and expense. 


CHEMISTRY. 
(SECTION B.) 

Tae business of the Section commenced on 
Thursday, August 25th, with the delivery of the 
customary inaugural address by Mr. A.G. Vernon 
Harcourt, the President of the Section for this 
year. The address was a truly excellent one, con- 
taining as it did many valuable suggestions to the 
workers in this field of science and the expressions 
of sound views on important theoretical questions. 
It began by pointing out that there was now noneed 
for reviewing the progress of chemistry during the 
past year, since the Journal of the Chemical 
Society, with its abstracts from foreign papers, 
may be looked upon as a complete record of 
chemical research. In this plea for omitting to 
summarize the work of the year we cannot entirely 
agree with the distinguished speaker. Surely a 
somewhat promiscuous collection of papers on re- 
searches in the most widely differing branches of 
chemistry will never be to the student what a 
well-digested and clearly-pointed réswmé would be ? 
As Mr. Harcourt himseli stated, in the course of 
his address, “not every fact, however laboriously 
attained and rigorously proved, is an important 
fact in chemistry any more than in other branches 
of knowledge. Our aim is to discover the laws 
which govern the transformations of matter, and 
we are occupied in amassing a vast collection of 
receipts for the preparation of different substances, 
and facts as to their composition and properties, 
which may be of no more service to the generaliza- 
tions of the science, whenever our Newton arises, 
than were, I conceive, the bulk of the stars to the 
conception of gravitation.” Why, then, not direct 
the attention of the student to what may be con- 
sidered as an “important” contribution to the year’s 
work in chemistry ? 

After a passing remark on the nature of the 
advancement in chemical science, the President 
proceeded to consider the causes of the backward- 
ness of Great Britain in the pursuit of original 
research. He does not hesitate to assign this de- 
plorable condition to the ignoring of the claims 
of chemistry to its place in general education. 
It is not enough that there is now provision for 
the study of chemistry in the higher schools, He 
justly says that “the Universities have little power 
to determine what number of students shall follow 
any particular line of study. With certain reserves 
in favour of classics and mathematics, their system 
is that of free trade. Young men of eighteen or 
nineteen have tastes already formed, some for the 
studies which were put before them at school, in 
which, perhaps, they are already proficient and 
have been already successful, some for games and 
good-fellowship. It is, from the nature of the case, 
With the masters of schools that the responsibility 
rests of fixing the position of science in education.” 

A good deal, as Mr. Harcourt. said, has been 
done in the last ten years for the acclimatization 
of chemistry in our great schools ; but we concur 





in his view that considerably more has yet to be 
done in this respect. Why chemistry and physics 
are, as far as we are aware, in all public schools, 
as yet only optional subjects, ¢.¢., the parent—who 
in nine cases out of ten knows nothing more of 
chemistry and physics than just their names—is 
to decide whether those two branches of natural 
science are or are not to have their share in the 
development of his child’s mind. 

It is only when the school has done its duty 
that the Universities may be expected to fulfil 
their proper functions. 

To accelerate the progress of chemical science, 
Mr. Harcourt would like to see “chemists organ- 
ized into working parties, having each a definite 
region to explore,” and the formation of “a com- 
mittee, which should put itself into communica- 
tion with the leaders of chemical inquiry abroad, 
and should make and obtain and publish sugges- 
tions of subjects for research.” 

Undoubtedly this sounds nice. But is it a 
workable idea? Moreover, would there be any 
need of such a committee, if chemical teaching at 
the Universities and in the higher schools would 
be what it is, for instance, in Germany, where 
the heads of scientific laboratories exactly do the 
work of Mr. Harcourt’s committee, inasmuch as 
they direct the successive generations of young 
chemists, who have passed beyond the stage of 
elementary study, into the right channels? But 
the directing activity is denied to the heads of 
schools of chemistry in England, as long as they 
have to do the work, which, as we indicated 
above, should be performed by the boy schools, 
The brilliant powers of some of our great chemists 
are simply wasted year after year in the teaching 
of the merest rudiments of the science to lads 
who might very well have acquired them before 
reaching the higher schools. 

The President’s observations on the exaggerated 
value attributed to the study of constitutional for- 
muleareadmirable. There is a school of chemists, 
chiefly younger men, growing up in England as 
well as in Germany, which believes the elaboration 
of letters and figures in all imaginable positions 
to be the sum and substance of chemical theory. 
These men are entirely ignorant of the spirit 
in which the modern symbolic language of chemis- 
try has been devised by its originators, and they 
will do well to reflect upon Mr, Harcourt’s 
remarks. 

The address concluded by briefly referring to the 
connexion between pure and applied chemistry, 
and stating that “the estimation of our sciences 
by the outside world rests largely on the well- 
founded belief that chemistry is useful. Indeed, 
though scientific chemists are justly eager to 
vindicate the value of investigations remote from 
any application to the arts, they cannot but feel a 
livelier sense of triumph when the successful 
synthesis of a vegetable principle yields also a 
product of great technical value in the arts, as in 
the case of the production of artificial alizarin.” 

Mr. T. E. Thorpe read the Report of the Com- 
mittee engaged upon determining the specific 
volumes of liquids. The Report, after stating that 
almost the whole of our present knowledge on this 
subject was due to Kopp’s laborious researches, 
gave a summary of the experiments made by the 
Committee, chiefly with the view of ascertaining 
the correctness of the laws enunciated by Kopp. 

Mr. W. C. Roberts communicated a short note 
on the work of the Committee investigating the 
methods for making gold assays. The Committee 
state that the standard gold plate, which has been 
for a length of time in preparation, has been 
finished, and that portions of it have been for- 
warded to different mints for the purpose of being 
assayed. The reports are very satisfactory, that 
of Prof. Stas, of Brussels, giving 999°95 parts of 
pure gold out of 1,000 parts. This same plate has 
been examined by Mr. Lockyer by means of the 
spectroscope, and the lines have been compared 
side by side with the solarlines. By this method 
it has been shown that silver, copper, and iron 
are absent, and that consequently the purification 
of the metal has succeeded very well. 





A paper of great interest was read by Mr. H. 
T. Chamberlain, ‘On the Manufactures and Re- 
fining of Sugar in Bristol.’ After some introductory 
remarks, from which we gathered that the refining 
of sugar has been carried on in this city for about 
two centuries, the author proceeded to sketch the 
former and the present modes of manufacture. The 
method in the old days was very rude. Thesugar 
was turned into large open pans, mixed with some 
water, melted over the fire, and brought, under 
constant stirring, toa thick consistency at a certain 
temperature. When concentrated to the right 
condition, it was ladled out into large moulds of 
the sugar-loaf shape, plugged at the ends, which 
were then placed downwards, and when the sugar 
was set the plug was removed, and the sugar 
allowed to drain itself of thesyrup ortreacle, theresult 
being sugar of different goodness, according to the 
quality of the original raw material and the careful- 
ness of this rude first manufacture. This sugar was 
then re-melted, defecated, and clarified fit for 
making refined sugar. The use of animal charcoal 
and the manufacture of loaf sugar were great im- 
provements, and went on up to the introduction 
of the vacuum pan, The sugar being melted and 
clarified was run into loaf moulds, which were 
placed upon the floors, as with the coarser kinds ; 
but these finer sorts were carefully liquored by 
white syrup poured upon them, which, passin 
downward, washed through, purified, and bleache 
into whiteness the mass in the moulds ; the loaves, 
after being allowed to run dry, were trimmed and 
papered, and then “stoved.” The stove was a 
massive building of fire-bricks, with iron doors, 
and fitted with racks, heated to and kept at « 
temperature of about 150°, where the loaves were 
placed, and remained a few days until all moisture 
had passed off, when they were taken out and 
stacked in a dry warehouse ready for sale, This 
was avery long and somewhat tedious and un- 
certain process, and was much shortened by the 
introduction of the vacuum pan, centritrugal 
machine, and other improvements, which brings 
us to the present mode of refining. It must be 
here mentioned that, with the exception of w 
moderate quantity made during the last Franco- 
German war, lowf sugar has ceased to be 
manufactured here. It is a fact that the French 
manufacturers of loaf sugar have, owing to the 
support of their own Government by indirect. 
bounties and fiscal regulations in their favour, been 
enabled to undersell English manufacturers in this 
particular article, not only in this city, which has 
so long been a place of production, buc also in all 
other places throughout the United Kingdom. The 
refiners now confine their operations to the produc- 
tion of crystals, and pieces of various kinds which 
are softer than crystals, from fine sparkling white 
to fine yellow and ordinary yellow and syrup or 
treacle, all of which at their outcome from the 
refineries are in a very good and pure state, many 
of them very beautiful, and most of them very 
pleasing to the eye and clean to the taste—in 
fact, well and carefully refined and manufactured. 
The following description does hot apply to any 
one particular refinery, but to the course of pro- 
ceeding most generally followed in this city, par- 
ticular houses possessing, of course, each its own 
ideas and system founded upon the practicab 
knowledge and experience of their own working, 
and also upon the scientitic knowledge now brought 
to bear upon sugar refining in many of its branches. 
The packages of raw sugar, as imported, are re- 
ceived into the sugar house, raised by steam 
pulleys to the highest floor, where they are opened 
and the sugar turned into the first melting pan 
with a little water: in some houses this is an open 
pan with a coil steam pipe, in others a vacuum 
pan. The first melting produces a rather thick 
syrup, with all the impurities of the sugar in it. 
This is then run into the filter bags, which are 
placed round the floor, generally at a lower level, 
to run by gravitation to save pumping ; the filter 
bags retain the first impurities, and the syrup 
passes from them into large cisterns underneath 
prepared for that purpose; from these it: is 
pumped or run into the tops of the charcoal 
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mentioned have nothing to do with the Pas- 
seres, and very little with one another. We 
gave greater credit to the value of habits and 
form as data for the determination of mutual 
Trelationships. 

‘Rambles in Search of Shells, like ‘Our 
Summer Migrants,’ originally appeared as a set 
of articles in the Field, which are now presented 
for the first time in a collected form. How- 
ever, an important addition has been made in 
the work before us. Excellent coloured illus- 
trations are given of each of the species 
described, which add much to the value of the 
book, especially to the amateurs for whom it is 
intended. The different shells are not ar- 
ranged according to their natural grouping, 
but according to the soils which they frequent, 
and the situations in which they are found ; 
and we think that, upon the whole, this is the 
more simple plan that could be adopted under 
the circumstances. From this small work the 
commencing naturalist can add much to the 
interest of a country walk. 

Both books, especially the former, are ele- 
gantly bound, and otherwise ornamental. 








The Surgeon's Pocket-Book. By Surgeon-Major 
J. H. Porter. (Griffin & Co.) 

Tas work was originally written in the form of 
an essay, and obtained a prize offered by the Ger- 
man Empress for the best essay on the “ practical 
treatment of the wounded in war.” It contains, 
within a small and portable volume, an epitome of 
the injuries incidental to warfare and their treat- 
ment. The writer has enjoyed a considerable ex- 
perience of military surgery in the Crimea, India, 
and the Franco- German war, and he has also 
availed himself largely of the writings of Guthrie, 
Bell, and more modern surgeons. The comparison 
of the views held by these authors is interesting, 
but we fear that a young surgeon would find the 
multiplicity of opinions and diversity of treatment 
somewhat embarrassing. It is satisfactory to find 
that, with the improvement which has taken place 
during the last fifty years in the art of killing, there 
has been no less progress made in that of healing. 
Guthrie, after the battle of Toulouse, under very 
favourable circumstances, attempted to treat on 
conservative principles forty-two cases of gun-shot 
wound with fracture of the thigh. Only twenty- 
three recovered, and five of these had to have the 
limb amputated. He therefore concluded that 
it was always desirable to amputate for such a 
wound. On the other hand, Stromeyer, after Sedan, 
succeeded in saving the lives and limbs of twenty- 
seven out of thirty-five who had received this 
injury. It should be remembered, also, that the 
splintering of the bone by the rifle-bullet, fired 
with the velocity now attained, makes the fracture 
much more serious than that which was formerly 
produced by the musket-ball. The descriptions 
of operations are rather meagre. In describing 
that for the ligature of the subclavian artery, 
the writer omits all mention of the nerves and vein 
which have to beso carefully avoided ; and similar 
omissions are not infrequent in the directions given 
for the performance of other important operations. 
Theravages of dysentery and other medical affections 
are so disastrous in all campaigns, that we should 
recommend the author to enlarge the scope of his 
work, so as to include an account of these diseases 
as well as of the hygienic measures which are 
necessary for their prevention. He would thus 
add considerably to the usefulness of that which 
is already an interesting and fairly complete com- 
pendium of military surgery. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
(SECTION A.) 
THE proceedings were opened on Friday by the 
Rev. 8. J. Perry, of Stoneyhurst, who gave an in- 





teresting account of the expedition to Kerguelen’s 
land for observing the Transit of Venus, with a 
brief reference to other expeditions for the same 
purpose. On a later day, M. Janssen exhibited 
a series of photographs of the transit, obtained by 
means of his “ photographic revolver.” They were 
ranged round the circumferential portion of a 
circular plate, and represented all the stages of the 
transit in succession. By using coloured glasses, 
so selected as to allow the light of the corona to 
pass, M. Janssen succeeded in seeing the planet 
for ten minutes previous to its entering upon the 
sun’s disc. The first contact was thus rendered 
as valuable as the last. 

Sir W. Thomson gave the Section three papers 
on the Mathematical Theory of the Tides, as treated 
by Laplace, besides communicating the Report of 
the Tidal Committee, and exhibiting a Tide-Calcu- 
lating Machine and aTide-Gauge. Laplace discusses 
the imaginary case of an ideal rigid earth, rotating 
with the actual velocity, and covered all over with 
sea, the depth being any function of the latitude. 
He supposes the tide-generating body (sun or moon) 
split into halves (moon and anti-moon), and the 
two halves fixed on opposite sides of the earth in 
the plane of the equator, and assigns to the ocean 
a uniform depth, which he first supposes to be 
sibs, then ,!3, and then jt, of the radius of the 
earth, or roughly, 2,000, 8,000, and 16,000 fathoms. 
With the greatest of these depths, he finds that 
there will be high water under the moon and anti- 
moon, the height being 1°92 of the height of the 
“equilibrium tide.” For the intermediate depth 
he finds a nearly similar position for high water, 
its height being much greater than before, namely, 
11°27. For the smallest of the three depths, he 
finds that there will be low water under the moon 
and anti-moon, and high water in the intermediate 
quadrants, the height of the tide being 7°43, and 
reckoned negative. This is for the equatorial zone 
contained between the two parallelsof 18°. These 
two parallels will be nodal lines, so that the tides 
in the polar caps enclosed by them will be opposite 
to those in the same longitudes in the equatorial 
zone, and will, therefore, be positive. 

The increase from 1'92 to 11°27, followed by the 
change of sign to —7°43, indicates that as the depth 
is supposed less, the amount of tide will increase, 
provided the depth is greater than a certain critical 
value. For that critical depth, the tide would be 
infinite, and would pass from positive to negative. 
The explanation of this startling result is that for 
this particular depth the period of a free oscillation 
of the ocean would be equal to the period of the 
tide-generating force. 

Sir William vindicated Laplace’s reasoning 
against certain objections which had been urged 
by eminent authorities, and showed that Laplace’s 
solutions might be extended by removing certain 
restrictions. 

The tide-gauge contains several novelties. The 
pen which traces the record is so suspended as to 
be very free from friction : its motion is vertical, 
and it traces its record on a long strip of paper, 
which is wound off one drum on to another by 
clockwork. The motion of the drums is slow, so 
that the curve traced is steep ; and time is recorded 
by a notch in the trace at the beginning of every 
hour, produced by a momentary movement of the 
frame which carries the pen. The tide-calculating 
machine is the same which was exhibited at the 
Bradford Meeting, but with seme improvements in 
detail. When observations have been taken for 
a year or two at any station, these are reduced by 
a process of computation called harmonic redue- 
tion. The results of this reduction are the data 
for setting the tide-calculating machine ; and, when 
the machine has been set, the mere turning of a 
handle produces a continuous tracing of the tidal 
curve for along time to come. One machine is 
enough to calculate the tides of all the ports in the 
world, four hours of the machine being enough 
for predicting a year’s tides at any place. 

Prof. W. F. Barrett gave an account of his 
further researches on the discontinuity which occurs 
in the properties of iron or steel wire at a certain 
critical temperature. When an iron or steel wire is 





——<—<= 
allowed to cool slowly from a high temperature 
a dull red heat, it suddenly tem in ra a 
glows with a bright red heat, and increases in 
length ; it then cools again and continues to coo} 
and shorten without any further discontinuity, 
The change is accompanied by a series of ticki 
sounds, like scraping on the edge of a plate with a 
jagged knife. A converse change occurs when 
heat is continuously applied to raise the wire from 
a low temperature to a bright red heat; when it 
has attained a dull red heat it suddenly ceases to 
rise in temperature and to expand, and the tem. 
perature at which the discontinuity occurs is the 
same in both cases. It is precisely at this tem. 
perature that the wire loses its magnetic suscep 
tibility in heating and resumes it in cooling, It 
was very striking to see the sudden deflection of 
a needle placed near the wire precisely at the 
moment of the sudden glow. It is also at this 
temperature that the wire undergoes that reversa} 
of its thermo-electric qualities which was dis. 
covered two or three years ago by Prof. Tait. 

Prof. H. A. Rowland, a young physicist from 
America, gave an account of some researches which 
he had conducted in magnetism. One method 
which he had employed for testing the distribution 
of magnetism in iron bars was to lay on the sur- 
face of the bar a small helix connected with a 
galvanometer, and suddenly remove it to a dis- 
tance, observing the throw of the needle thereby 
produced. As the helix in this motion crosses all 
the lines of magnetic force which spring from the 
area covered by it, this throw is proportional to 
the number of these lines of force, that is, to the 
surface-density of the magnetism. Another method 
which he had employed was to put a small coil of 
wire round the magnet and slide it step by step 
along the whole length of the bar, the coil being 
connected with a galvanometer. The paper con- 
taining these experiments will appear in th¢ 
October number of the Philosophical Magazine. 

Prof. Rowland also described ‘experiments 
(already published in that journal) on the magnet- 
izing function in iron, nickel, and cobalt. These 
experiments show that if the magnetizing power 
employed is made to increase uniformly, the mag- 
netism produced by it in iron increases at first 
slowly, then more rapidly, then again more slowly, 
until no further increase can be detected, and the 
iron has attained its maximum of magnetization. 
One remarkable result of the experiments is that 
the maximum magnetization of nickel is nearly 
one-third of that of iron. 

Capt. Abney, R.E., described a result which 
had been observed in some experiments made for 
Government upon magneto-electric machines. It 
was found that the numbers denoting the light 
emitted at different speeds of revolution were not 
the same when the comparison was made by eye 
observation as when it was made by photography. 
The actinic effect was proportionally less at low 
than at high speeds. 

Prof. A. S. Herschel described further experi- 
ments, which he had made in conjunction with 
Mr. G. A. Lebonr, on the conductivity of rocks. 
Quartz was the best and coal the worst conductor ; 
and, contrary to what was expected, rocks with 
slaty cleavage were found to conduct better across 
than along the planes of lamination. 

Mr. G. J. Symons gave an account of the ex- 
cessive rainfall in July last. The storm travelled 
at the rate of eighteen miles an hour, and took 
thirty-six hours to pass a given place. Over 4 
large extent of the country the fall in thirty-six 
hours was upwards of 2 inches. In ,.Monmouth- 
shire and Glamorganshire it was upwards of 3, 
and in some parts upwards of 4inches, At six 
stations it was over 5 inches. At Tintern Abbey, 
the fall in twenty-four hours was 5°31 inches, This 
storm, which occurred on July 14th and 15th, 
was followed, especially in the midland counties, 
and as far north as Manchester, with falls of from 
2 to 3 inches of rain, which coming on saturated 
ground, did much damage. At Tamworth, there 
wa8 a fall in eight days of 94 inches, or one-third 
of the average rainfail for a year. 

On the Mathematica! Saturday, the papers were 
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of the usual abstruse character, and quite up to 
the average in point of ability. Prof. H. J.S. 
Smith stated with great clearness some results 
which he had obtained regarding the effect of 
quadric transformation on the singular points of a 
curve, and regarding the geometrical conditions to 
be satisfied in singular solutions of differential 
equations. , . 

Prof. Clifford astonished the Section by some 
remarkable applications of Grassmann’s “polar 
multiplication” defined by the Jaw that ba is 
minus ab. He applied it to the graphical repre- 
sentation of invariants, to the expansion of unsym- 
metrical functions, and to the notation of matrices, 
illustrating his remarks by drawings representing 
atoms hung together in various ways. Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode read the Report of the Committee on 
Mathematical Printing, and handed round diagrams 
exhibiting the several pieces which must be put 
together by the compositor in setting up various 
specimens of mathematical formule. The object 
of the Committee is to direct mathematicians how 
to write their formulz so that they may be printed 
with the least labour and expense. 


CHEMISTRY. 
(SECTION B.) 

Tae business of the Section commenced on 
Thursday, August 25th, with the delivery of the 
customary inaugural address by Mr. A.G. Vernon 
Harcourt, the President of the Section for this 
year. The address was a truly excellent one, con- 
taining as it did many valuable suggestions to the 
workers in this field of science and the expressions 
of sound views on important theoretical questions. 
It began by pointing out that there was now noneed 
for reviewing the progress of chemistry during the 
past year, since the Journal of the Chemical 
Society, with its abstracts from foreign papers, 
may be looked upon as a complete record of 
chemical research. In this plea for omitting to 
summarize the work of the year we cannot entirely 
agree with the distinguished speaker. Surely a 
somewhat promiscuous collection of papers on re- 
searches in the most widely differing branches of 
chemistry will never be to the student what a 
well-digested and clearly-pointed résumé would be ? 
As Mr. Harcourt himself stated, in the course of 
his address, “not every fact, however laboriously 
attained and rigorously proved, is an important 
fact in chemistry any more than in other branches 
of knowledge. Our aim is to discover the laws 
which govern the transformations of matter, and 
we are occupied in amassing a vast collection of 
receipts for the preparation of different substances, 
and facts as to their composition and properties, 
which may be of no more service to the generaliza- 
tions of the science, whenever our Newton arises, 
than were, I conceive, the bulk of the stars to the 
conception of gravitation.” Why, then, not direct 
the attention of the student to what may be con- 
sidered as an “important” contribution to the year’s 
work in chemistry ? 

After a passing remark on the nature of the 
advancement in chemical science, the President 
proceeded to consider the causes of the backward- 
ness of Great Britain in the pursuit of original 
research. He does not hesitate to assign this de- 
plorable condition to the ignoring of the claims 
of chemistry to its place in general education. 
It is not enough that there is now provision for 
the study of chemistry in the higher schools. He 
justly says that ‘‘the Universities have little power 
to determine what number of students shall follow 
any particular line of study. With certain reserves 
in favour of classics and mathematics, their system 
is that of free trade. Young men of eighteen or 
nineteen have tastes already formed, some for the 
studies which were put before them at school, in 
which, perhaps, they are already proficient and 
have been already successful, some for games and 
good-fellowship. It is, from the nature of the case, 
with the masters of schools that the responsibility 
tests of fixing the position of science in education.” 

A good deal, as Mr. Harcourt said, has been 
done in the last ten years for the acclimatization 
of chemistry in our great schools ; but we concur 





in his view that considerably more has yet to be 
done in this respect. Why chemistry and physics 
are, as far as we are aware, in all public schools, 
as yet only optional subjects, t.¢., the parent—who 
in nine cases out of ten knows nothing more of 
chemistry and physics than just their names—is 
to decide whether those two branches of natural 
science are or are not to have their share in the 
development of his child’s mind. 

It is only when the school has done its duty 
that the Universities may be expected to fulfil 
their proper functions. 

To accelerate the progress of chemical science, 
Mr. Harcourt would like to see “chemists organ- 
ized into working parties, having each a definite 
region to explore,” and the formation of “a com- 
mittee, which should put itself into communica- 
tion with the leaders of chemical inquiry abroad, 
and should make and obtain and publish sugges- 
tions of subjects for research.” 

Undoubtedly this sounds nice. But is it a 
workable idea? Moreover, would there be any 
need of such a committee, if chemical teaching at 
the Universities and in the higher schools would 
be what it is, for instance, in Germany, where 
the heads of scientific laboratories exactly do the 
work of Mr. Harcourt’s committee, inasmuch as 
they direct the successive generations of young 
chemists, who have passed beyond the stage of 
elementary study, into the right channels? But 
the directing activity is denied to the heads of 
schools of chemistry in England, as long as they 
have to do the work, which, as we indicated 
above, should be performed by the boy schools, 
The brilliant powers of some of our great chemists 
are simply wasted year after year in the teaching 
of the merest rudiments of the science to lads 
who might very well have acquired them before 
reaching the higher schools. 

The President’s observations on the exaggerated 
value attributed to the study of constitutional for- 
mule areadmirable. There is a school of chemists, 
chiefly younger men, growing up in England as 
well as in Germany, which believes the elaboration 
of letters and figures in all imaginable positions 
to be the sum and substance of chemical theory. 
These men are entirely ignorant of the spirit 
in which the modern symbolic language of chemis- 
try has been devised by its originators, and they 
will do well to reflect upon Mr. Harcourt’s 
remarks. 

The address concluded by briefly referring to the 
connexion between pure and applied chemistry, 
and stating that “the estimation of our sciences 
by the outside world rests largely on the well- 
founded belief that chemistry is useful. Indeed, 
though scientific chemists are justly eager to 
vindicate the value of investigations remote from 
any application to the arts, they cannot but feel a 
livelier sense of triumph when the successful 
synthesis of a vegetable principle yields also a 
product of great technical value in the arts, as in 
the case of the production of ar‘ificial alizarin.” 

Mr. T. E. Thorpe read the Report of the Com- 
mittee engaged upon determining the specific 
volumes of liquids, The Report, after stating that 
almost the whole of our present knowledge on this 
subject was due to Kopp’s laborious researches, 
gave a summary of the experiments made by the 
Committee, chiefly with the view of ascertaining 
the correctness of the laws enunciated by Kopp. 

Mr. W. C. Roberts communicated a short note 
on the work of the Committee investigating the 
methods for making gold assays. The Committee 
state that the standard gold plate, which has been 
for a length of time in preparation, has been 
finished, and that portions of it have been for- 
warded to different mints for the purpose of being 
assayed. The reports are very satisfactory, that 
of Prof. Stas, of Brussels, giving 999°95 parts of 
pure gold out of 1,000 parts. This same plate has 
been examined by Mr. Lockyer by means of the 
spectroscope, and the lines have been compared 
side by side with the solarlines. By this method 
it has been shown that silver, copper, and iron 
are absent, and that consequently the purification 
of the metal has succeeded very well. 





A paper of great interest was read by Mr. H. 
T. Chamberlain, ‘On the Manufactures "dal Re- 
fining of Sugar in Bristol.’ After some introductory 
remarks, from which we gathered that the refining 
of sugar has been carried on in this city for about 
two centuries, the author proceeded to sketch the 
former and the present modes of manufacture. The 
method in the old days was very rude. Thesugar 
was turned into large open pans, mixed with some 
water, melted over the fire, and brought, under 
constant stirring, to a thick consistency at a certain 
temperature. When concentrated to the right 
condition, it was ladled out into large moulds of 
the sugar-loaf shape, plugged at the ends, which 
were then placed downwards, and when the sugar 
was set the plug was removed, and the sugar 
allowed to drain itself of theeyrup ortreacle, theresult 
being sugar of different goodness, according to the 
quality of the original raw material and the careful- 
ness of this rude first manufacture. This sugar was 
then re-melted, defecated, and clarified fit for 
making refined sugar. The use of animal charcoal 
and the manufacture of loaf sugar were great im- 
provements, and went on up to the introduction 
of the vacuum pan. The sugar being melted and 
clarified was run into loaf moulds, which were 
placed upon the floors, as with the coarser kinds ; 
but these finer sorts were carefully liquored by 
white syrup poured upon them, which, passin 
downward, washed through, purified, and bleache 
into whiteness the mass in the moulds ; the loaves, 
after being allowed to run dry, were trimmed and 
papered, and then “stoved.” The stove was a 
massive building of fire-bricks, with iron doors, 
and fitted with racks, heated to and kept at « 
temperature of about 150°, where the loaves were 
placed, and remained a few days until all moisture 
had passed off, when they were taken out and 
stacked in a dry warehouse ready for sale. This 
was avery long and somewhat tedious and un- 
certain process, and was much shortened by the 
introduction of the vacuum pan, centritraga 
machine, and other improvements, which brings 
us tothe present mode of refining. It must be 
here mentioned that, with the exception of w 
moderate quantity made during the last Franco- 
German war, loaf sugar has ceased to be 
manufactured here. It is a fact that the French 
manufacturers of loaf sugar have, owing to the 
support of their own Government by indirect 
bounties and fiscal regulations in their favour, been 
enabled to undersell English manufacturers in this 
particular article, not only in this city, which has 
so long been a place of production, hue also in all 
other places throughout the United Kingdom. The 
refiners now confine their operations to the produc- 
tion of crystals, and pieces of various kinds which 
are softer than crystals, from fine sparkling white 
to fine yellow and ordinary yellow and syrup or 
treacle, all of which at their outcome from the 
refineries are in a very good and pure state, many 
of them very beautiful, and most of them very 
pleasing to the eye and clean to the taste—in 
fact, well and carefully refined and manufactured. 
The following description does not apply to any 
one particular refinery, but to the course of pro- 
ceeding most generally followed in this city, par- 
ticular houses possessing, of course, each its own 
ideas and system founded upon the practicah 
knowledge and experience of their own working, 
and also upon the scientific knowledge now brought 
to bear upon sugar refining in many of its branches. 
The packages of raw sugar, as imported, are re- 
ceived into the sugar house, raised by steam 
pulleys to the highest floor, where they are opened 
and the sugar turned into the first melting pan 
with a little water: in some houses this is an open 
pan with a coil steam pipe, in others a vacuum 
pan. The first melting produces a rather thick 
syrup, with all the impurities of the sugar in it, 
This is then run into the filter bags, which are 
placed round the floor, generally at a lower level, 
to run by gravitation to save pumping ; the filter 
bags retain the first impurities, and the syrup 
passes from them into large cisterns underneath 
prepared for that purpose; from these it- is 
pumped or run into the tops of the charcoal 
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cisterns or filters, which are tall and generally 
cylindrical, made of iron, and filled with many 
tons of animal charcoal, through which the syrup 

and comes out free from all impurity, clean, 
and rich, the first runnings as colourless as water, 
the extreme clearness depending upon how long 
the charcoal is used. The syrup is then run into 
cisterns and is ready for the vacuum pan, where 
it is boiled at a very low temperature, which 
prevents all danger of burning, the heat being 
generated by steam. The boiling in vacuum is 
continued up to the granulating or crystallizing 
point ; and here the greatest skill of the practical 
man is requisite to determine the right moment 
to cease boiling, and discharge the now almost 
formed sugar from the pan. This is done into 
vessels below upon wheels, which cart it away to 
the centrifugal machines, where it is whirled 
round with inconceivable rapidity, washed with 
liquor whilst rotating, which, with all other liquid, 
is thrown off through the sieve-like sides of the 
machine, and runs down into cisterns prepared for 
it, to be afterwards dealt with, The sugar is ready 
to be taken out in a few minutes finished and fit for 
use; it is scooped out and carried away tothe mixing 
floor, where it is turned over and over by manual 
Jabour, and then run down a shute into the casks 
and packed ; then it is weighed and marked, and 
quite ready for the grocer’s use and consumption 
by the public. This process applies, with but 
little change, to all the various qualities at present 
made by the Bristol refiners, and the result is 
according to the strength and purity of the filtered 
syrup and skilful boiling in vacuum. All the 
syrup remaining uncrystallizable forms treacle, 
which is put into cisterns, and thence into tight 
casks ready for use. The empty packages or any- 
thing else saturated with sugar are thoroughly 
steamed, and the sweet water and all washings 
are boiled and evaporated, so that every available 
particle of saccharine matter is obtained and 
nothing is lost. 

Mr. T. Davey’s paper, ‘On the Tobacco Trade 
of Bristol,’ dealt with another important subject of 
Bristol manufacture. We pass over the first part 
of the communication as being purely statistical, 
and confine ourselves here to a few words on the 
manufacture of tobacco. There are in Bristol 
seven manufacturers of tobacco and two of cigars. 
The principal articles made by them are cut 
tobaccos, viz., shag, bird’s-eye, fine returns, the 
various kinds of smoking mixtures, whose names 
are legion, roll tobacco, and snuffs of various kinds. 
Cut tobaccos may be divided into two kinds, shag 
and bird’s-eye. The method employed in making 
shag is simple. The leaves of the raw tobacco are 
dirst carefully selected and sorted ; they are then 
wetted, and, in some cases, steamed also, to render 
them soft and [{manageable. The stalk is then 
carefully stripped off from the leaf by the nimble 
fingers of girls and women, and, after lying for 
a few hours, or perhaps a day and night, it becomes 
soft and is in proper condition to be transferred to 
the cutting machine, a sort of a highly-finished 
and powerful chaff-cutter. The leaf tobacco, being 
filled in from behind, is pressed down into a com- 
pact mass by weighted levers, and worked gradually 
forward by a series of screws and rollers until it 
appears underneath the blade of the knife, which 
by its rapid action cuts it up into long and silky 
threads. Bird’s-eye is made in the same way, the 
only difference being in the kind of leaf used, and 
in the fact of the stalk being allowed to remain, 
instead of, as in shag, being stripped out of the 
leaf. In this stage the tobacco would be unfit for 
use, being close, sticky, and wet, and it is therefore 
placed on a hot stove until, in the judgment of the 
stover, it is in fit condition for the final process of 
finishing. This is done by hand, and simply con- 
sists of picking and cleaning and laying it out to 
cool. In some manufactories the cooling is effected 

by a fan or blower, but this is only done where great 
rapidity is required. 

The varieties in the article of snuff are infinite, 
and they comprise tobacco dust in every stage of 
dampness and dryness, from the saturation of 


These again vary from each other according to the 
different modes of treatment in manufacture, and 
the varieties of delicately-mixed scents which are 
imparted to them, every separate one being, of 
course, a carefully-kept and jealously-preserved 
trade secret. Generally, the process of making 
what is called Scotch snuff is as follows :—The 
different proportions of leaf, stalks, and dust or 
smalls of tobacco being mixed together, they are 
first moistened ; they are then allowed to pass 
through a process of fermentation, and, after a 
certain time, are placed in a metal pan, and ex- 
posed to a powerful open fire. When sufficiently 
dried, they are conveyed to the grinding mill, and 
there ground up beneath granite stones, and after- 
wards in wooden mulls, into the state which would 
be recognized as Scotch snuff. Before, however, 
being fit for sale, it has to be carefully sifted, to 
be freed of impurities or coarse grains. In the case 
of scented snuffs, the scent is added after manu- 
facture. The moister snuffs, such as Rapee, &c., 
differ somewhat in their mode of manufacture, and 
some of the inferior qualities of Scotch snuff are 
made without passing them through any fermenta- 
tion. It is generally believed that the manufacture 
of snuff does not keep up in proportion to the 
increase of population. 

A paper was next read by Mr. A.S. Davis, upon 
a simple method of determining the amount of 
carbonic acid in the air. The paper was illustrated 
by the exhibition of the apparatus itself, and also 
by a drawing, without which a description would 
be of little value. Experiments made with the 
apparatus show that it is fairly accurate, and it 
compares favourably with those methods which are 
at present in use. 

The last paper brought before the Section in the 
first meeting was ‘On the Estimation of Sulphur 
in Coal-Gas,’ by Mr. Vernon Harcourt. By the 
present system of gas making it appears impossible 
for gas manufacturers altogether to prevent sulphur, 
in the form of bisulphide of carbon, from entering 
and contaminating the gas ; and as Parliament has 
fixed for the metropolitan companies a limit for the 
impurity beyond which they may not go, it is a 
desideratum to have a simple and approximately 
correct process for the estimation of the amount of 
this impurity. Mr. Harcourt’s process is founded 
upon the fact that when bisulphide of carbon is 
heated in presence of hydrogen it is decomposed 
into sulphuretted hydrogen, and this sulphuretted 
hydrogen has the property of converting a lead 
salt into the black sulphide of lead. The estima- 
tion is made in the following manner :—A volume 
of coal gas is passed through a flask filled with 
small pebbles, kept at a low red heat, when the 
above reaction takes place ; the gas is then passed 
through a solution containing a lead salt, until a 
definite brown or black tint is produced. This 
tint is compared with a standard colour, and the 
amount of sulphur in the gas is calculated from 
this. 

The proceedings of the meeting on Friday 
opened with the Report of the Committee superin- 
tending the monthly publication by the Chemical 
Society of abstracts of chemical papers from 
foreign sources, presented by Prof. A. W. William- 
son. The Committee, consisting of Profs. Frankland, 
Roscoe, and Williamson, were appointed to ad- 
minister the grant of money the Association had 
given for the last five years to the Chemical 
Society. The Report, the last laid before the 
Association on this subject, briefly stated that the 
publication of the abstracts of chemical papers had 
been carried on, as in previous years, by a numerous 
staff of younger men of science, under the able 
editorship of Mr. H. Watts, and the Reporter 
concluded by expressing his confidence that the 
Chemical Society would henceforth be able to 
continue the work thus auspiciously commenced. 

Mr. P. 8. Evans’s paper on tanning in Bristol 
was an interesting account of this branch of 
chemical industry, for which Bristol has for a long 
time past been renowned. One of the principal 
points of the paper was an unhesitating rejection 
of all so-called quick processes, which aim at a 





Rapee to the highly-dried Welsh and Irish snuffs. 


According to the author, it takes at least twelve 
months to convert thick hides into pliable and 
—— leather. 

he paper was followed by a lengthy discussion 

in the course of which Prof. Williamson remarked 
that since gallic acid had no such effects upon 
hides as tannic acid, it would, probably, be a great 
object with tanners to diminish or entirely prevent 
the formation of gallic acid and its derivatives 
and, for this purpose, bodies like creosote might 
perhaps be of some use. 

Dr. W. A. Tilden read a short account of his 
researches on the crystalline constituents of aloes, 
It was stated that the different varieties of this 
drug, whilst agreeing in general character, differ as 
to the composition and chemical properties of the 
crystalline constituents they contain Barbadoes 
aloes contain a crystallizable substance, examined 
twenty years ago by Stenhouse. The author has 
lately been investigating the nature of the corre- 
sponding principle contained in the Zanzibar 
variety. As the result of numerous analyses, he 
adopts the formula C,;H,s0,; to represent both these 
substances. Nataloin is the name of another some- 
what similar compound obtained from the aloes of 
Natal, but the investigation of this is not yet 
completed. 

Papers ‘On Japanese Camphor from Pepper- 
mint,’ and ‘On the Alkaloids of the Aconites,’ by 
Mr. G. H. Beckett and Dr. ©. R. A. Wright, 
were then read by the Secretary. These were 
followed by two others, also read by the Secretary, 
‘On the Action of Ethyl Bromobutyrate on Ethyl 
Acetosodacetate, by Mr. F. Clowes, and ‘On 
Noctilucine,” by Dr. T. L. Phipson, after which 
the Section adjourned. 

In Monday’s meeting—the Section did not 
assemble on Saturday—Prof. Cayley read a paper 
‘On Analytical Forms called Trees with Applica- 
tion to the Theory of Chemical Combinations’ 
The subject was more mathematical than chemical, 
its object being to solve the theory of the combi- 
nation of atoms of paraffin. By calling points 
knots and lines branches, the Professor con- 
structed several diagrams which he termed trees, 
the total number of which was about 790. A 
nitrogen atom would link itself with a single atom 
only, but one atom of carbon with four atoms, two 
carbon with six hydrogen, three carbon would take 
up eight, &c. 

Mr. J. W. Gatehouse described the formation 
and some of the properties of nitrite of silver. It 
crystallizes in brilliant yellow needles, which 
darken on exposure to light, are not readily solu- 
ble in cold water, but easier in boiling water. The 
salt dissolves also in ammonia, from which it 
crystallizes in fern-like forms. 

Mr. T. J. Fairley made some remarks on new 
solvents for gold, silver, platinum, &c., with ex- 
planations of so-called catalytic action of these 
metals and their salts on hydrogen dioxide. He 
stated that many ordinary acids diluted with 
hydrogen dioxide can dissolve the precious metals, 
gold, silver, and platinum. 

The same author spoke afterwards on the use of 
potassium dichromate in Grove’s and Bunsen’s 
batteries to ensure constancy. He pointed out that 
by the use of potassium dichromate along with nitric 
acid the evolution of noxious fumes is prevent 
and the constancy of the battery maintained 
so long as the liquid contains an excess of the 
dichromate. 

Dr. H. E. Armstrong’s Report on Isomeric 
Cresols, and Mr. P. Braham’s account of experi- 
ments on crystallization of metals by electricity, 
were the remaining communications in Monday's 
sitting. 

On Tuesday the Section met at a somewhat 
later hour, owing to an invitation having been 
accepted to visit Messrs. Finzel’s Sugar Refinery. 
The visitors were much pleased with the in- 
spection, which was brought to conclusion in time 
for the opening of the meeting. 

Mr. A. H. Allen sonnel the Report of the 
Committee for the purpose of examining an 
reporting upon the methods employed in_ the 
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So . 
commercial products, and on the mode of stating 
the results. The Committee, it seems, originated 
in a desire to avoid some discrepancies in the 
chemical analysis of manures and potash salts, 
which, to a certain extent, disgraced chemists, and 
which caused considerable difficulty in the valua- 
tion of manures. The Committee endeavoured to 
ascertain as far as possible the details of methods 
of examining phosphates and potash salts, and to 
Jearn the opinions of chemists employing them as 
to their special advantages and limits of error, 
and to collect information on closely allied mat- 
ters. A circular was sent to the members of the 
Chemical Society and other gentlemen likely to 
render assistance. Some chemists replied that 
they did not see that they were under any obli- 
gation to publish results which they regarded in 
the light of trade secrets. The Committee gave an 
epitome of the very voluminous replies which had 
been received. There were many points in which 
the evidence was very conflicting, and the Com- 
mittee felt it impossible to recommend with confi- 
dence any particular process or processes unless 
the special conditions of accuracy were very 
clearly defined. The large amount of information 
amassed during the past year had indicated very 
distinctly the direction in which further research 
was desirable, and the Committee, therefore, asked 
to be re-appointed, believing that before the next 
meeting of the Association it will be able to com- 
plete the proposed experiments and inquiries, and 
make a full Report on the whole subject it was 
appointed to investigate. 

The Report of the Sewage Committee, read by 
Prof. Corfield, described the results of experiments 
which have been continued at Breton’s Sewage 
Farm, near Romford. The experiments were 
necessarily not so completely carried out as in 
some former years, on account of want of funds ; 
but the announcement was made that, owing to 
the liberality of a member of the Association, the 
experiments would in future be carried on as com- 
pletely as formerly. The chief point brought out 
by the Report was that the weight of crops grown, 
and also that of nitrogen recovered in them, had 
progressively increased during the last three years, 
and this was attributed partly to the concentration 
of the sewage on a smaller area, and partly to the 
increased richness of the soil, a fact already de- 
monstrated by the Committee. The amount of 
nitregen coming from the town in the sewage, 
as calculated from the gaugings and from the 
results of the analysis of a sample prepared by 
nixing quantities each month in proportion to the 
amount of sewage used, was 28°38 tons. In two 
previous years, the amount, as calculated from the 
results of more complete experiments, was twenty- 
seven tons; but this year the amount was ex- 
pected to be greater, as more houses had been 
connected with the town sewer; so the Com- 
mittee believe that 28°38 tons is a very fair 
estimate of the amount. From the amounts of 
the very various crops, and their composition, 
according to the most trustworthy authorities, it 
was calculated that 31°8 per cent. of the nitrogen 
supplied was utilized in the crops. This per-centage 
is the exact mean of the amounts for the last two 
years. It was not possible this year to estimate 
the amount of nitrogen lost in the efiluent water, 
but it was shown that this water had been very 
pure all through the year (much purer than before), 
% that the power of the soil to purify the sewage 
when passed through it increases with time. 

We are glad to hear that the labours of the 
Sewage Committee will not only be continued, 
but that this will be done with the energy of the 
earlier years, for of late the advocates of precipita- 
tion processes have again talked a great deal of 
the worthlessness of irrigation for purposes of 
purifying the sewage waters, of the little value 
itigation possessed as manure, the dangers to 
attle grazing on sewage-irrigated land, &c., asser- 
tions all of which have already been more or less 
lisproved by the experiments and observations of 
the Sewage Committee, but which, nevertheless, 
lquire, perhaps, a yet more thorough refutation. 


ment of Sewage.’ His observations had reference 
principally to the town of Coventry, where there 
is a daily flow of two million gallons of polluting 
liquid, being the whole sewage and manufacturing 
refuse of that town. This noxious matter had, 
however, been diverted from the river and so com- 
pletely purified as to satisfy all parties concerned 
in the neighbourhood. Not only in a sanitary 
point of view was the purification approved of, 
but the return of fishes to the river testified to the 
value of the work which had been accomplished. 
The effluent water, as it passed into the river, was 
clear and bright, and of a high standard of purity, 
had no perceptible smell, and was almost free from 
colour. 

Short papers, ‘On Oxidation of Essential Oils,’ 
by Mr. C. T. Kingzett, ‘On Oxyuvitic Acid, by 
Prof. A. Oppenheim, and ‘On Mercaptan Deriva- 
tives, by Mr. L. Jackson and Prof. A. Oppenheim, 
concluded the meeting. 

In the last sitting of the Section, on Wednesday, 
Prof. Debus gave a very interesting paper on the 
chemical theory of fired gunpowder. The author 
deduced, from the analytical results published in 
Messrs. Noble and Abel’s excellent researches on 
fired gunpowder, as well as from the analyses of 
the products of the combustion of powder published 
by Bunsen and Schiskoff, the following general 
results concerning the products of combustion— 
(1) the sum of the potassium contained in the 
potassic hyposulphite, sulphate, and sulphide, 
stands to the potassium in the potassium carbonate 
approximately in simple proportions ; (2) the carbon 
of the carbonic oxide stands to the carbon of the 
potassic carbonate also approximately in a simple 
proportion. From this, as well as from the rela- 
tion of the sum of the potassium contained in the 
sulphide and hyposulphite to the potassium in the 
sulphate, it is possible to form a theory for the 
combustion of powder. There are several re- 
actions between the constituents of powder when 
the latter is fired. Two of these are simultaneous ; 
the way in which the others succeed each other 
cannot be accurately determined. As first, when a 
portion of the carbon is burned, potassic carbonate, 
carbonic oxide, nitrogen, and carbonic acid are 
produced. Simultaneously with this reaction an- 
other takes place—a portion of the saltpetre and 
the whole or a portion of the sulphur form potassic 
sulphate and carbonic acid. The action of still 
unburnt' carbon and of free sulphur on the potassic 
sulphate, in a succeeding stage of the combustion, 
causes the formation of potassic sulphide and 
hyposulphite. 

Mr. T. E. Thorpe communicated a short note 
‘On a Compound of Fluorine and Phosphorus.’ 
The new body was obtained by acting upon 
terfluoride of arsenic with pentachloride of phos- 
phorus. The product is a gas which is stable at 
ordinary temperatures, can be kept over mercury, 
but is decomposed by water. The author believes 
it to be a condensible gas, and from an analysis 
shows that it is a pentafluoride of phosphorus. 

Prof. Gladstone read a paper ‘On the Rela- 
tion of the Arrangement of the Acids and Bases 
in a Mixture of Salts to the Original Manner 
of Combination.’ The question proposed in 
this paper is — Supposing two salts, such as 
sulphate of potassium and nitrate of magnesium, 
are dissolved and mixed together in equivalent 
proportions, is the solution identical with a mix- 
ture of sulphate of magnesium and nitrate of 
potassium in equivalent proportions? Evidence 
of the point was sought principally in the action 
of the two mixtures on a highly-coloured salt, such 
as ferric sulphocyanide, bromide of gold, or potassio- 
iodide of platinum. According to the laws of 
reciprocal decomposition, every addition of a 
colourless salt ought to reduce the colour of these 
solutions, and every different salt will probably 
cause a different amount of reduction ; neverthe- 
less, in a series of experiments with various salts, 
it was always found that the coloured salt was 
equally diminished in colour in which ever way 
the acids and bases had been originally combined. 
The same author had, in conjunction with Mr. 


Zinc Couple.’ The first of these showed that zinc, 
covered with a deposit of copper, is considerably 
more effective in the decomposition of water than 
pure zinc. The second note stated the interesting 
fact that no arseniuretted hydrogen is formed in 
the decomposition by the copper-zinc couple, 
though the zinc may contain arsenic. Another 
paper by the authors showed that the chemical 
activity of aluminium is augmented by its contact 
with more negative metals. 

The rest of the communications were : ‘On the 
Nature of Vinylic Alcohol, by Dr. Armstrong ; 
‘On a New Process for the Separation of Lead, 
Silver, and Mercury,’ by Mr. T. J. Fairley; ‘Ona 
Process for the Preparation of Periodates, with 
their Application as a Test for Iodine and Sodium,’ 
by the same author; and ‘On an Apparatus for 
Examining Polluted Air,’ by Mr. W. Thomson, 





GEOLOGY. 
(SECTION C.) 

TuEspAY was the great glacial day in this 
Section, when papers were read by Dr. Ricketts, 
Rev. J. Brodie, Rev. W. S. Symonds, Messrs. Fry, 
Mackintosh, and Traill. 

Dr. Ricketts endeavoured to show that great 
glacier systems in North America and Europe 
would condense so large an amount of moisture 
from the air that comparatively little would be left 
for the supply of Polar ice, and that, consequently, 
no great Polar ice-sheet could have been formed. 
He thought that the successive depression and 
upheaval of the isthmus of Central America, in 
deflecting and restoring the Gulf Stream, would 
sufficiently account for great oscillations of tem- 
perature in Britain. 

The Rev. J. Gunn suggested that the motion of 
the Solar system through space had not been suf- 
ficiently taken into account in our speculations on 
this subject, but he declared the term “glacial 
period” to be a mistake; the facts implied great. 
oscillation of land, but not necessarily intense cold. 

Mr. D. Mackintosh discussed the relative 
denuding and transporting power of land-ice, coast- 
ice, and icebergs; suggesting that revolving ice- 
bergs might scoop out hollows in the sea-bed ; that 
there was no evidence of the transport of large 
masses of rock in the body of glaciers, or in their 
lower parts, whilst all the rock-markings might 
have been produced by stones not larger than a 
walnut ; roches moutonnés must have been pro- 
duced by land-ice, for icebergs could hardly groove 
a surface down-hill. He thought that coast-ice 
was the chief agent in the transportal and gla- 
ciation of stones. 

The discussion which followed the reading of 
these papers showed plainly how little we really 
know of the phenomena and causes of the glacial 
period. Not the least valuable res-!t of the 
Arctic Expedition will be the great light which it. 
must throw on these perplexing questions, 

Dr. Carpenter’s two papers, on the bed of 
existing seas, raised many points of interest. In 
one paper, he referred the red clay found at great. 
depths by the Challenger to the oxidation of the 
casts of green foraminiferous shells, Unfortunately, 
the shells are so very minute that they cannot be 
analyzed. The interesting results obtained by the 
United States ship Tuscarora in the North Pacific 
were referred to in a notice of the Geographical 
Section last week. One important result is that. 
the bottom water of the North Pacific is derived 
from the Antarctic regions; another is the inference 
that subsidence of the area must have taken place 
rather rapidly. The bottom is very uneven, and 
the higher peaks are covered with recent dead 
coral, showing that they sunk more rapidly than the 
coral could grow upwards. 

An address, in French, by Prof. Hébert (the 
substance of which was stated in English by Mr, 
Lebour) raised a discussion upon the Channel 
Tunnel which was chiefly of interest because it 
drew some remarks on the subject from Sir J. 
Hawkshaw. Prof. Hébert described the longitu- 
dinal folds which traverse, in a general east and 
west direction, the south-east of England and the 
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believing that there is another system of similar 
folds ranging nearly at right angles to the former. 
He believed that one of these transverse folds 
passed up the Strait of Dover; and that, as a 
result of this, the Lower Cretaceous rocks would 
be brought up in the line of the proposed tunnel. 
Sir J. Hawkshaw stated that a survey, made some 
years back for him by Mr. Day, Jed him to believe 
that the chalk extended across in its regular line, 
a conclusion which was supported by soundings 
subsequently made with a view to test the actual 
composition of the sea-bottom. 

Mr. Mackintosh desired to substitute the term 
“drainage area” for “river basin,” as he believed 
that the use of the latter led to erroneous impres- 
sions ; one of these is the notion that the highest 
Jand is necessarily on the line of watershed, which 
is by no means always the case. 

Prof. Hughes raised the old Murchison and 
Sedgwick controversy, making a vigorous defence 
of his great predecessor in the Woodwardian chair. 
By a comparison of Sedgwick’s sections with the 
detailed maps and sections of the Geological 
Survey, the speaker showed that Sedgwick’s work 
was sustained in all important particulars ; he 
therefore claimed that geologists should do justice 
to the memory of Sedgwick by substituting his 
classification of the Silurian and Cambrian rocks 
for that now adopted. In a subsequent communi- 
cation, Prof. Hughes referred to the classification 
of the succeeding rocks, especially to that of the 
Permian and New Red Sandstone, which he 
affirmed to be one series. 

The limits of the Yoredale Series of the North 
of England was discussed by Mr. G. A. Lebour. 
A bed of trap, known as the Great Whin Sill, has 
asually been taken as the lower boundary ; but the 
author showed that this bed, being an intrusive 
sheet of basalt, varies in position amongst the 
strata, and is worthless as a base line. He stated 
that the beds between the Millstone Grit and the 
Tuedians in Northumberland represent the entire 
Carboniferous Limestone series of the Midlands 
and Belgiums. 

Prof. Green described the Millstone Grit of 
North Derbyshire and South Yorkshire, stating 
that these beds had been deposited in a depression 
of the sea-bottom., 

The most important point brought out by Mr. 
Willett and Mr. Topley in the Report on the Sub- 
Wealden Boring was the great thickness of the 
Kimmeridge Clay, at least 1,400 feet. This Report 
gave asummary of the work, which is now near 
completion. The Secondary rocks seem to be so 
largely developed under the Weald that it is not 
intended to carry the hole any deeper; it is now 
over 1,800 feet. Mr. Woodward, in his Report 
on British Fossil Crustacea, stated that a new 
species had been discovered in the boring, which 
he proposed to call Callianassa parachela; it is 
the oldest known species of the genus. A new 
form had also been found in the sinking for coal 
at Sandwell Park. 

Mr. Pengelly’s Report on Kent’s Cavern de- 
scribed the work done during the past year in the 
south-western end of the Long Arcade, In this 
cave there are two deposits: the newer one con- 
tains the ordinary Pleistocene cave mammalia, with 
flint implements ; this is overlain by granular stalag- 
mite. Up to the last few years this was the only 
cave-earth known; but recent researches have 
revealed the existence of a much older bed, sepa- 
rated from the newer one by a floor of crystalline 
stalagmite. This old breccia contains flint tools of 
a much ruder form than those in the bed above, 
associated with the remains of bear. During the 
ast year the remains of the cave lion and of the 
fox have also been found here. 

The exploration of the Victoria Cave, at Settle, 
has been much hindered during the past year by 
want of funds. An increased grant, made this 
year by the Association, will enable the work to 
be more thoroughly carried on. Mr. Tiddeman’s 
Report showed how much clearer has become the 
evidence in favour of the pre-glacial age of the 
cave-earth here. 

The Report of the Boulder Committee, drawn 





up by the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, gave particulars 
regarding ‘the. distribution of numerous boulders 
in various districts, and their relation to the drift 
deposits. The members of the Committee are 
doing good‘work in calling the attention of farmers 
and landowners to the interest attaching to many 
of these stones, It was stated that boulders are 
mainly lost in one of two ways—they are broken 
up for building, or they are buried. 

Mr. Kinahan made some remarks upon the 
drifting power of wind-waves and tidal currents, 
and he suggested that floating breakwaters should 
be used to check the power of storm waves ; these 
would not interfere with the tidal drift, and conse- 
quently need not tend to silt up the harbour as 
ordinary groins and breakwaters frequently do. 

Prof. Herschel and Mr. Lebour continue their 
experiments upon the thermal conductivities of 
certain rocks. Quartz appears to offer the least 
resistance to the passage of heat; slate in the 
direction of the cleavage was found to have a 
greater resistance than across it; sandstone, brick, 
and plaster-of-Paris are better conductors of heat 
when wet than when dry. 

Dr. C. Le Neve Foster sent an interesting note 
‘On the Deposits of Tin Ore at Park of Mines, 
St. Columb, Cornwall.’ The ore here occurs in 
layers parallel to the stratification of the clay slate. 
Dr. Foster believes that the rock split along the 
lines of original bedding ; and that tin ore, brought 
up through'small north and south fissures, found 
its way into cavities on both sides of the fissures. 

Prof. E.:Hull. drew attention to the recent 
researches of Count Castracane upon the micro- 
scopic structure of coal, especially as regards the 
presence of Diatomaces in that substance. It was 
shown that diatoms exist in all coals examined, 
from widely different localities: all are freshwater 
forms, except some contained in a cannel coal from 
Scotland. It also appears that the diatoms of the 
coal are in no respect to be distinguished from 
those still existing. 

The submerged forest of the Orwell was de- 
scribed by Mr. J. E. Taylor, who showed that a 
depression of the land, amounting to thirty feet at 
least, must have taken place since these peat-beds 
were formed. He believed that this forest-bed, 
and other similar beds along the eastern coast, 
represented the last stage of the continental con- 
dition of England, before the depression took 
place which brought the North Sea over the low- 
lying plains, and so formed the present German 
Ocean. 4 a 

Perhaps the most important Report read before 
the Section was:that by Mr. C. E. De Rance, ‘On 
the Underground ‘Waters in the New Red Sand- 
stone and Permian Formations in England.’ The 
Committee appointed to investigate this subject is 
a large one, and the members have obtained a 
great amount of valuable material. The present 
Report gives much information as to the yield of 
wells in various districts, and details of the strata 
passed through. The water of the New Red is 
intermediate in hardness between that of the 
chalk and Mountain Limestone, and the soft water 
of the Paleozoic slates. It isa fortunate circum- 
stance that the available area of the New Red for 
water supply is much larger than appears from 
geological maps. Under the Lias there are great 
tracts, easily reached and well stored with water. 
In his next Report, Mr. De Rance proposes to 
treat the subject more systematically, and to point 
out suitable sites for wells in districts at present 
badly supplied. 


ANATCMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
(SECTION D.) 

On Monday, the President, Prof. Cleland, M.D. 
F.R.S., in delivering his introductory address, 
confined himself mainly to questions of morpho- 
logical anatomy. Before proceeding to his subject, 
he alluded to the Royal Commission that has been 
appointed to inquire into vivisection. “In the 
scientific world all are agreed, whatever opinions 
may prevail in other sections of the community, 
that the man who would wantonly inflict pain on 
@ brute beast is himself a brute, and deserving to 





be roughly handled ; and because there is no dig. 
ference of opinion on that subject, and because no 
experimental science cau well prosper if one map 
is to judge for another what experiments are justi. 
fiable to institute or to repeat, or are likely to give 
important results, I do deplore the clamour which 
well-meaning persons have raised, and regret that 
it has been so far yielded to.” 

The most important progress in anatomy in 
recent times had been made in the microscopy of 
the tissues and their development. Our increased 
knowledge of the elementary nucleated corpuscles 
of the connexion of the nerves with other tissy ‘ 
of the identity of the white corpuscles of the blood 
with the amzboid corpuscles outside the vessels 
and the recognition of the secondary nature of the 
cell-walls, were especially to be noted. The Pregj. 
dent considered it as almost proved that every 
living corpuscle has originated directly from 3 
pre-existing corpuscle, as every individual plant 
or animal from a pre-existing individual, the 
evidence against spontaneous generation being the 
same in either case. 

Turning to morphology, he said that while he 
acknowledged the valuable work done by Milne. 
Edwards, Gegenbaur, and Kitchen Parker, he 
could not help thinking that homological problems 
did not attract so much attention as they deserved, 
There had been a great falling off since the writings 
of Meckel, Cuvier, St.-Hilaire, Oken, Miiller, and 
Owen. In considering the writings of various 
men on this subject, it was important to distin. 
guish between the value of elaborate and pains 
taking work, and the conclusions arrived at by the 
authors. 

The followers of Darwin were compelled to 
acknowledge the existence of, and indeed postu- 
lated, a formative force within the organism. Led 
away by the consideration of the effects of external 
circumstances on the individual and species, they 
paid too little attention to the internal element, 
For his part he thought we must assume the exist- 
ence of a formative force in the species similar to 
that which guides the development of the individual 
from the egg, natural selection being but a factor, 
doubtless an important one, in determining the 
result. He believed that animal life had reached 
its pre-ordained climaxin man, and he disbelieved 
in the future development of beings differing in 
toto from man ; evolution would rather be through 
his psychical nature into the land of the unseen. 
Certain imperfections and irregularities in the 
sternum, the coccyx, and certain parts of the skull 
of man he considered indicated the exhaustion of 
the formative force. 

After shortly alluding to the work of Profs, 
Owen and Goodsir in Homology, he passed on to 
a minute criticism of Prof. Huxley’s writings, 
considering that the errors into which he believed 
he had fallen were owing to a too exclusive study 
of development to the neglect of adult forms. 
“ Among the changes referred to may be men- 
tioned the theory of the ‘periotic bones,’ That 
theory I venture to think a very unfortunate one, 
introducing a derangement of relations as wide 
spread as did Goodsir's theory of the frontal bone. 
And do not think me presumptuous in saying 80, 
seeing that this theory is in antagonism with the 
identifications of every anatomist preceding its 
distinguished originator, not excepting Cuvier and 
Owen ; nor is it easy to discover what evidence it 
has to support it against the previously received 
decision of Cuvier as to the external occipital and 
mastoid of fishes. Without entering into the full 
evidence of the subject, it may be stated that, so 
far as this theory affects the alisphenoid in the 
skull of the fish, it must be given up, and the 
determination of Prof. Owen must be reverted to, 
when it is considered that in the carp the third 
and fourth nerves pierce what that anatomist terms 
the orbitosphenoid, the bone which is alisphenotd 
according to the theory which terms the alisphenoid 
of Owen the prootic. A proof still more striking 
is furnished by Malapterurus and other Silurids, 
in which the bone in question is pierced by the 
optic nerve. That being the case, the prootic 
theory will be seen to have arisen partly from 
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giving too much importance to centres of ossifica- 
tion, and partly from considering the nerve-passage 
in front of the main bar of the alisphenoid of Owen 
gs corresponding with the foramen ovale of man 
rather than with the foramen rotundum and sphe- 
noidal fissure. A spiculum, however, separating 
the second from the third division of the fifth 
nerve, and having, therefore, the precise relations 
of the mammalian alisphenoid, does exist in the 
carp and other fishes. But in reptiles Prof. Hux- 
ley’s determination of the alisphenoid is right, and 

Prof. Owen’s clearly wrong ; for in the crocodile 

the alisphenotd of Huxley and others is perforated 

by the sixth nerve, so that it cannot have any 
claim to be called orbitosphenoid. I must, how- 
ever, maintain against Prof. Huxley’s view Prof. 

Owen’s determination of the nasal in fishes, not- 

withstanding that Prof. Owen has failed to appre- 

ciate the exact relation of that bone to the nasals 
of mammals, and has thereby laid his position open 
to attack.” 

(We may, perhaps, be allowed to remark that 
this subject is exciting considerable interest at this 
moment, and is likely to receive further elucida- 
tion from the researches of Messrs. Jackson and 
Bruce Clark on the relations of the cranial nerves 
of sharks, which will be published shortly.) 

Prof. Cleland regretted the clamour against the 
expression “vertebral theory of the skull.” It 
meant less than its opponents imagined. Defini- 
tions of “segments” differed so much, that one 
which included a tail vertebra amongst the seg- 
ments of the body excluded a cranial segment, and 
vice vered. The chorda dorsalis extended so much 
further forward in one animal than in another, 
that little stress should be laid upon it. 

While pleased that Prof. Huxley had at length 
sofar yielded as to attempt to divide the head 
region of the Amphioxus into segments, he showed 
that the conclusions of the learned Professor were 
inconsistent with other well-ascertained facts and 
quite untenable. He (Prof. Cleland) considered 
it of great importance in these speculations to bear 
the tact in mind that the segments of the verte- 
brate body are nowhere complete, and are more 
marked at one depth than at another—the ali- 
mentary canal, for instance, showing no corre- 
spondence with the osseous segments. After 
referring to certain hitherto neglected signs of seg- 
mentation in the brain of the developing chick, he 
remarked, in conclusion, that he hoped he: had 
shown that anatomy was no mere collection of 
disconnected work, no mere handmaid of the 
physician and surgeon, nor even of physiology. 
“The people of Bristol do well to rally round 
their medical school, and they do well to join 
with that school a complete college of literature 
and science. But if they will have their medical 
school the success which in so flourishing a locality 
public enthusiasm may well make it, and if they 
will have it aid as well as be aided by a school of 
general education, let them follow the system 
latterly adopted in Oxford and Cambridge, long 
carried out in the Universities of Scotland, and 
recognized, though not in all instances sufficiently 
provided for, in Ireland. Let anatomy, human 
and comparative, receive its place as an important 
and fundamental science. Let thorough and 
adequate provision be made for its being taught 
as a science; and see that it do not, as in too 
many medical schools which shall be nameless, 
degenerate to the etymological and original mean- 
ing of the word, a mere cutting up of carcasses.” 

Prof. Rolleston, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the President for his address, congratulated him 
and his audience upon the masterly mode in which 
he had dealt with the subject, and prophesied that 

many of the points which he had elucidated would 
take date from the present meeting of the 
Association, 

Mr. W. J. Cooper read a paper ‘On some 
Physiological Effects of various Drinking Waters.’ 
Referring to experiments of M. Papillon, and to 
the experience of the inhabitants of various 
localities, he said he feared that in the great stress 
laid at the present time on organic impurities in 
water, too little attention was paid to its inorganic 





impurities. Especially he noted the influence of 
the quantity of lime in water on the composition 
of the bones, and that a small per-centage of Epsom 
salts in drinking water may cause chronic diarrhces. 

Dr. T. P. G. Hallett, of Bristol, read an elaborate 
paper ‘On the Effect of Conservation of Force on 
Theories of Life,’ in which he endeavoured to place 
“ vital forces” on a different footing from the so- 
called “physical forces ”—light, heat, electricity, 
&c. Admitting the truth of the doctrine that 
these various forces are mutually convertible and 
constant in amount, he opposed the extension of 
the doctrine to vital phenomena, Thus he hoped 
that the inevitable tendency of all forces to come 
to a dead level of heat would becounteracted. In 
the discussion which followed, Dr. Martyn said, 
repugnant as the idea might be, there was no 
doubt that we depended on the sun for our supply 
of force,—a supply which was terminable, depend- 
ing as it did on the supply of meteors. Dr. 
Child objected to the application of mathematical 
and physical reasoning to questions with which 
it was not fitted to deal, and said that the 
evolution theory brought everything to a dead 
lock as completely as any of the old cosmogonies., 
Dr. A. Thomson said he thought it better to 
suspend his judgment on the points that had been 
mooted, while continuing his quiet investigation 
of physical phenomena, his impression, derived 
from long observation, being that the more those 
phenomena were attended to the more fully were 
they explained by known laws. He left it to 
others hereafter to determine whether there was 
really such a thing as “vital” or “formative” force. 

A short paper, by Mr. F. Greenwood, ‘On a 
Method of Preserving large Animals for Anatomical 
Examination,’ viz., by injection of an arsenical 
solution, led to a discussion on a practical point 
of considerable importance to anatomists, in the 
course of which Dr. Allen Thomson spoke of the 
advantages of using the vapour of alcohol. Dr. 
Pye Smith called the attention of the Section to 
the little-known method suggested by Mr. Spencer 
Wells, viz, by the vapour of ammonia. He said 
that it was especially suited for small specimens, 
and was the only method with which he was ac- 
quainted by which the natural colours of the parts 
were perfectly preserved. 

The proceedings of the Department then termi- 
nated. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
(SECTION D.) 

By far the most interesting of the papers which 
were communicated to the Authropological Depart- 
ment at its later sittings were those in which 
historical evidence was appealed to in support of 
ethnological conclusions. Such, for example, was 
Canon Rawlinson’s paper, ‘On the Ethnography of 
the Cimbri.’ After referring to what we know 
from historical authorities respecting the great 
Cimbric nation—and that is little enough—he 
discussed the two ethnological theories which have 
been advanced to explain the origin of the Cimbri— 
the German and the Celtic theory. In favour of 
the view that the Cimbri were of German origin 
an attempt has been made to explain the etymology 
of the name by connecting it with Kdmpfer, 
“fighters,” or Chempho, “champions.” But Canon 
Rawlinson rejects both these derivations as not 
concordant with the laws of phonetic change in 
Latin. A strong presumption in favour of their 
German origin might be drawn from the geo- 
graphical position of the Cimbri in Jutland, 
between the Elbe and the Rhine, if it could be 
shown that Celtic tribes were not mingled with 
the Germans in this locality. The blue eyes, 
flaxen hair, and other physical characters of the 
Cimbri, are not regarded by Prof. Rawlinson as 
proof of their German affinities. Nor does he lay 
much stress on the description of their manners 
and customs, which are said to resemble those of 
the Germans, especially in the fact that their 
armies were accompanied to batile by priestesses 
rather than by priests. After all, we know but 
little of the customs of the old Germans, and Prof. 


Rawlinson reminded his hearers that the ‘Germania’ | 





of Tacitus was to be regarded more as a satire 
upon Imperial Rome than as a serious description 
of the German people. Julius Cesar’s statement 
that the Cimbri were Germans is not, according to 
the Professor, worth much, since it seems doubtful 
whether Cesar ever saw one of the Cimbri. As 
to the alliance of the Cimbri with the Teutones, 
who were Germans, this evidence is, perhaps, out- 
weighed by their far closer alliance with the 
Helvetii, who were Celtic. Oa the whole, Prof. 
Rawlinson evidently leant towards the Celtic 
theory. The name may be satisfactorily identified 
with that of the Cymry ; the names of individual 
Cimbric chiefs, such as Boiorix, are characteristic- 
ally Celtic; and all Greek and Roman writers, 
excepting Cvesar, refer them to a Celtic origin. 
Some of Canon Rawlinson’s views were vigorously 
combated by Mr. Freeman, and the discussion 
which the paper evoked was altogether one of 
interest. 

In a paper, ‘On the Ethnography of Scotland,’ 
the Rev. J. Earle insisted on the stroog Nor- 
wegian element discernible among the Scotch. It 
is matter of general observation that the Nor- 
wegians and the Scotch have many characteristics 
in common, and Dr, Beddoe has corroborated this 
by reference to the physical characters of the two 
peoples, The relationship is supportel, too, by 
historical evidence. Mr. Earle believes that Scot- 
land received those Norsemen who left Southern 
Norway, whilst the outgoers from the more 
northerly fiords occupied the Hebrides, which they 
termed the Southern Isles, or Sudreyjar, a word 
which survives to the present day in the title of 
“Sodor and Man.” Decidedly Norse features are 
found in the Lowland dialect, and it is known that 
Norse superstitions lingered in Scotland down to 
a very recent date. 

The object of a note by Dr. Nicholas was to 
prove that the celebrated letter to Avtius, the 
Roman Consul, ascribed by Gildas to the people of 
this country, and known as “the groans of the 
Britons,” was really sent from the Britons of 
Brittany. 

Some graphic and faithful representations of the 
inhabitants of different parts of England and Wales 
were presented by Mr. Mackintosh in a paper ‘ On 
Anthropology, Sociology, and Nationality.’ Be- 
tween the north-east and the south-west of the 
country the differences in the characters of the 
people, irrespectively of surrounding circum- 
stances, are so marked as to impart a semi-nation- 
ality to each division. In the north-east the people 
are characterized by restless activity, ambition, 
and commercial speculation ; in the south-west, 
by contentment and reflection. 

Going farther a-field, we may call attention to 
ethnological papers on the Polynesians and on the 
North American Indians, The Rev. Wyatt Gill, 
who has lived for upwards of twenty years in the 
Hervey Islands, combated Mr. Wallace’s theory 
of the origin of the Polynesians. Mr. Gill holds 
that the present race entered the Pacific from the 
south-east fork of New Guinea, but were driven 
eastwards by the fierce Negrito race. The greatest 
distance from land to land which they would have 
to travel in their eastward passage would be from 
Samoa to the Hervey group, a distance of only 
about 700 miles. Akin to this subject was that of a 
paper by Mr. W. S. Vaux, in which he discussed 
the probable origin of the Maori race. 

A forcible address ‘On the North-Western 
Indians of the United States’ was delivered by 
General Carrington, of the U.S. Army, who has 
had much personal intercourse with the Indians in 
conducting surveys through the Western States. 

Two or three philological papers were contri- 
buted by Mr. Hyde Clarke. In one of these he 
gave the results of his researches on the community 
of culture in early times in India and Africa. Thus, 
tracing the word for “ salt” through several Indian 
and African languages, he concluded that the 
earliest savages had been familiar with salt, and 
had carried this knowledge throughout the world 
during their migrations. In like manner he recog- 
nized the wide distribution of the names of 
domestic animals and of certain weapons. 
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In pre-historic archeology, mention may be 
made of Mr. Pengelly’s description of the explora- 
tion of Kent’s Cave, which has now been conducted 
under his care for about eleven years. In Crani- 
ology we have merely to record the reading of a 
note by Dr. Beddoe on the skulls in the celebrated 
ossuary at Rothwell in Northamptonshire. It 
should be noted, however, that Prof. Rolleston 
made frequent allusion to craniometrical deter- 
minations when commenting on the ethnological 
papers, and that he contributed some original 
measurements of the recently-discovered Cissbury 
skeleton. On reviewing the week’s work, it must 
be admitted that, on the whole, the anthropologists 
have rarely held a more successful session, the 
solid value of many of the papers and the attrac- 
tive character of others rendering the meeting 
equally scientific and popular. 





ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
(SECTION D ) 

One of the most interesting appearances in this 
Department was that of Dr. Hector, who for so 
many years has been earning fame as the head of 
the New Zealand Geological Survey. He gave an 
account of the various modes of occurrence of the 
bones, now assigned to many genera of birds, but 
known comprehensively as Moa bones. At the 
outset, he showed conclusively that the Maories 
had not first learned about these bones from Euro- 

ans, as was often stated, but had informed the 

uropeans about them, and had told them of 
localities in which the bones were to be found. 
He did not believe that the birds would ever be 
found alive in New Zealand ; the minuteness with 
which he had explored the islands without seeing 
them precluded that hope from being entertained. 
The area in which Moa bones had been found 
corresponded with the large extent of country 
which was not covered by primeval forests on the 
advent of European settlers, but with low scrub. 
Within his own memory, in the South Island, Moa 
bones might be described as extremely abundant 
all over this open area. In many cases they were 
found in jarge numbers, with indications that the 
natives had fired the scrub, not being able to 
follow them through the sharp bayonet-grass, in 
order to kill and eat them. They were especially 
found wherever there were favourable spots for 
Maori camps, in association with their implements 
and cooking-hollows. The implements, although 
Neolithic in facies, were such as were still in use 
among Maories for cutting up. Moa bones were 
also found in turbary and swamp deposits in 
almost all the valleys leading to the east coast. In 
desiccated swamps, the first ploughing of the land 
turned up hundreds of bones. At Glenmark, 
where a new valley had been cut through an 
ancient higher-level deposit, the bones of at least 
1,700 individuals had been taken out ; they were 
found in, over, and among immense accumulations 
of drift wood, and had most probably been carried 
down by floods. Many of these turbary deposits 
were now found below high-water mark, and there 
was evidence of uninterrupted submergence of New 
Zealand ever since the time when the Moas were 
tirst developed in large numbers. Moa bones were 
also found on stalactitic shelves in caves, not on 
the lower surfaces, but in such positions that they 
most likely entered by falling into the chasms 
which opened into the caves from above. Perhaps 
the oldest traces of Moas were their footprints, 
found in a soft pumice sandstone at Poverty Bay. 
These were found at a depth of eight to ten 
inches, The lower layer, in which the impressions 
were made, was of very fine micaceous sand ; while 
the impressions were filled in with a much coarser 
green quartzose sand. After the birds had passed 
over the flat, this sand had probably been blown 
over the area by the wind. Dr. Sclater testified 
to the value of Dr. Hector’s address by saying 
that he only then for the first time understood 
how the Moa bones occurred. Prof. Williamson, 
of Owens College, eulogized the energy and en- 
thusiasm which had inspired Dr. Hector in his 
long and almost solitary labours in an unknown 
country, and contrasted it with the comforts of 





constant advice, help, and sympathy, which the 
scientific worker at home enjoyed. 

Dr. Bayley Balfour, son of Prof. Balfour, of 
Edinburgh, described the peculiar geological struc- 
ture and flora of the Mascarene Islands, which he 
had recently visited. The vegetation on Bourbon 
was very luxuriant in the older portion to the north- 
west, while the south-eastern district, the result of 
the volcano now acting, was almost barren, yielding 
only a few composites, and other plants which 
flourished on a very dry soil. There was no reef 
around it, except at one or two points. Mauritius 
had a number of secondary cones in the wall of 
the huge ancient crater, whose wall surrounded 
the central plain, and it had a fringing reef nearly 
all round it, and not far off. Rodrigues had several 
craters and numerous secondary cones; and a 
fringing reef was found on the west and south-west, 
in some places extending to three or four miles 
from the coast. Round Bourbon there were no 
small islands, but round the others there were 
many, some volcanic and some coral. Although 
the African continent was nearest, the flora pre- 
sented most affinities to that of India and the 
Indian Archipelago. All the types were found 
that characterized the oceanicislands, The species 
were few in proportion to the genera, and the 
genera in proportion to the orders. In Bourbon 
the enormous number of 1,700 species was found. 
The most remarkable genus, perhaps, was the 
Pandanus, or screw-pine, of which there were 
peculiar species on each island ; the commonest, 
P. utilis, occurrred on all three islands. Certain 
genera of plants were endemic to the whole group 
of islands, especially in the Rubiaceze and Com- 
posite. In each island also there were genera 
endemic to that island alone. Further, in many 
of the smaller islands, often little more than 
rocks, there were genera peculiar to them, 
or else species which were representative of 
other species occurring on the main islands. 
Thus, on Round Island, a mere cone out- 
side Mauritius, three genera found on Mauritius 
were represented by species found nowhere else 
on the globe. Dr. Balfour reserved his opinion 
about the rival theories as to the origin of these 
islands, (1) that they were originally formed as 
islands in the ocean, (2) that they were fragments 
of an ancient continent, which included Mada- 
gascar and the Seychelles. He mentioned that 
soundings between Mauritius and Rodrigues 
showed a depth of over 2,000 fathoms ; and 100 
miles west of Mauritius, of nearly 2,700 fathoms, 
Prof. Williamson remarked on the strong evidence 
for descent with modification which these facts 
showed, compelling students to accept Mr. Darwin’s 
views, whether they liked them or not. 

Prof. Williamson gave un account of new dis- 
coveries among the fossil seeds of the coal measures, 
He rectified Brogniart’s recent descriptions in 
important particulars, and gave the name Lageno- 
stoma toa remarkable form of seed which had a 
flask-shaped cavity within the membranes of the 
seed, above the nucleus, giving a resting-place and 
place of deposit for the pollen. He believed he 
had discovered pollen-grains in this cavity. He 
considered them to be coniferous seeds, Other 
forms in which this cavity was variously modified 
were also described, all from the Lancashire coal- 
fields. In a seed from Burntisland he had found 
a transition from the smali and narrow micropyle 
of ordinary angiospermous seeds to the big chamber 
above mentioned. He also gave an account of 
Cardiocarpum and Trigonocarpum, showing their 
essential similarity. The latter had really a long 
projection at the apex, like Cardiocarpum. He 
had lately discovered that Trigonocarpum was sur- 
rounded by a large sarcocarp. 

Mr. Douglas Spalding’s paper ‘On Instinct and 
Acquisition’ reiterated the views he has brought 
forward within the last year about the automatism 
of animals and of men. Some interesting experi- 
ments on new-born pigs were described, showing 
that the young pigs, when removed to a consider- 
able distance immediately after birth, and blind- 
folded, knew the mother’s voice, and made 
correct and persevering efforts to reach her, 








and immediately found the teat. The experi- 
ments were varied in the same manner as those 
made on newly-hatched chickens, and showed 
clearly the great proportion of faculty which was 
put into action without the possibility of its having 
been acquired by the particular individual, [ft 
must of necessity be hereditary. Mr, Spalding 
claimed that the actions of the higher animals and 
of man were quite parallel with those of insects 
and that consciousness only ran alongside without 
having the slightest influence. He is welcome to 
publish his opinion, but how he has proved his 
case by showing the great amount of hereditary 
faculty possessed by new-born pigs and fowls, is 
difficult to see. 

Dr. Carpenter gave an account of his discovery 
of the nervous system in Comatula, which consists 
of a five-lobed mass below the perivisceral cavity, 
with radiating cords to the arms and pinnules, 
placed in the axial foramen of each segment of 
the skeleton. Miiller described this system asa 
heart and vessels, but no cavity was discernible in 
the so-called vessels. The cord had not the ordinary 
structure and insulating material of nerve fibres, 
but there might be a reason for this, inasmuch as 
only one kind of muscle had to be moved, and 
the action was always in one direction and simul- 
taneous over the whole system. <A crucial experi- 
ment was the following. Dr. Carpenter took a 
living Comatula, turned the visceral mass out of 
the calyx, and irritated the organ he regarded as 
the nervous centre with a needle. Instantly all 
the arms coiled up as strongly as possible ; and 
then became gradually relaxed. This was repeated 
several times. He further described what he 
regarded as the generative axis of the animal, »on- 
stituting, with the nervous system, such a divet- 
gence from the other orders of Echinoderms as 
should lead to the much wider separation of 
the Crinoids from them than had hitherto been 
allowed. 

The Report of the Committee for considering 
the desirability of establishing a close time for the 
protection of indigenous animals recorded the 
failure of their attempt to introduce a suitable 
measure into Parliament this year in time to give 
it a chance of success; but Mr. H. Chaplin has 
promised to take charge of such a measure early 
next session. The Committee were assured of the 
successful working of the Sea Birds’ Preservation 
Act of 1869. 

This Department cannot be said to have repre- 
sented the progress of zoology or botany in Great 
Britain at all fairly. The Presidential Address 
and Mr. Spence Bate’s Report on the Homologies 
of Crustacea were of high value; but that sucha 
small amount of independent original investigation 
or development of biological principle should have 
been brought before the Department is surely a 
reproach to British naturalists, especially when 
contrasted with the display of ability and research 
in the Anthropological Department. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
(SECTION G.) 

On Saturday, the 28th, the first paper read was 
by Prof. Osborne Reynolds, ‘On the Steering of 
Screw Steamers,’ in which he gave an account 
of some experiments worked with model boats, 
These experiments led to the conclusion, that in 
screw steamers the effect of the rudder depends on 
the direction of motion of the screw rather than 
on the direction of the motion of the boat. The 
following laws might be deduced : that when the 
screw is going ahead the steamer will turn as if 
she were going ahead, although she may be going 
astern ; that when the screw is reversed the rudder 
will act asif the vessel were going astern, although 
she may be moving forward at the time ; that the 
more rapidly the boat is moving in the opposite 
direction to that in which the screw is acting, the 
more nearly will the two effects on the rudder 
neutralize or destroy each other; that when not 
breaking the surface the screw will not exert much 
tendency to turn the ship so long as the rudder is 
straight; when breaking the surface the screw will 
tend to turn the stern of the boat in the opposite 
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—— 
direction to that in which the tips of the lower 
blades are moving ; that when the boat is going 
ahead the effects of the screw will be easily counter- 
acted by the rudder, but when starting suddenly 
the effect of the screw may be greater than that of 
the rudder. 

The reading of this paper has led to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of the Association to investi- 

te this subject, which has an important bearing 
on the safety of life and property at sea. Mr. R. 
R. Harper then brought before the Section some 
arrangements for ‘ Block Signalling on Railways,’ 
by means of which the author considered it would 
be impossible to send wrong signals. The de- 
scription would be unintelligible in the absence 
of diagrams or models, Mr. W. B. Clegram 
then described the ‘Sharpness Docks, and Mr. 
Brunlees read a paper giving a full and detailed 
account of the works now in progress for construct- 
ing the ‘Avon-mouth Docks.” Mr. F.C. Stileman 
gave a paper ‘On the Portishead Docks,’ situated 
on the other side of the Avon mouth. These 
several docks are of the highest local importance, 
and when completed will aid to develope the largely 
increasing trade of Bristol. The Section, by in- 
vitation, paid a visit to and inspected the works 
at both places. 

Mr. Kinahan discussed the ‘ Drifting Power of 
Tidal Currents versus that of Wind-Waves,’ and 
M. Bergeron explained an ingenious proposal 
for the ‘ Prevention of Sand-Bars at the Mouth 
of Harbours.’ The means suggested were the lay- 
ing down a number of pipes perforated with holes, 
through which a stream of water was passed, 
which undermined and washed away any accumula- 
tions. It has hitherto been tried only in model. 
The business of the day was concluded by a 
paper by Mr. Handyside, descriptive of ‘A Steep 
Gradient Locomotive,’ the main feature of which 
was that the engine was coupled to the train of 
trucks or carriages by an iron-wire rope, which 
wound round a drum under the engine, and after 
mounting a steep incline hauled the train and its 
load up it. To each side of the engine are sus- 
pended one or more self-acting gripping struts, 
which grip the rails and hold it stationary. The 
members of the Section had an opportunity of 
seeing the engine at work when visiting the 
Avon-mouth Docks, 

On Monday the proceedings of the Section were 
commenced by Mr. Charles Richardson’s two 
papers—one ‘On the Severn Tunnel,’ of which he 
1s the engineer, and the other ‘ On the Tidal Scour 
in the Severn.” The Dock Tunnel has been 
undertaken by the Great Western Railway 
for the purpose of connecting, in the most 
direct way, their railway system at Bristol with 
that in South Wales, and will be a substitute 
for the steam ferry at present in use for cross- 
ing the river. It will be about 43 miles long 
when completed. One half of this length, or 2} 
miles, will be under the river Severn. It will be 
made for two lines of way, which will descend at 
a gradient of one in 100 to the lowest point under 
the “Shoots,” and ascend again at the same 
gradient to join the lines on the other side. It 
will connect, in the most direct manner, the mineral 
and populous districts of South Wales with Bristol 
and the south of England ; it will, doubtless, form 
the express route from London to South Wales, 
saving three-quarters of an hour in time. It will 
also form an important link in the communication 
from Bristol northwards, through Hereford. It is, 
in fact, the missing link in the railway communi- 
cation of this district. The tidal and geological 
facts which had to be considered were—first, the 
great and varying rise and fall of the tides, amount- 
ing to fifty feet in extreme cases; secondly, the 
frequency of fogs—these frequently come on quite 
suddenly, and are also often found on the river 
when not present on shore; thirdly, the great 
speed and force of the current ; fourthly, the quan- 
tity of gravel and sand borne up and down by the 
strong currents ; fifthly, the nature and form of 
theriver channel. The “Shoots” was the only part 
of the work about which there could be any doubt ; 
and as the practicability of this part of the work 





could be settled by driving a heading there at a 
comparatively small expenditure, Mr. Richardson 
decided on undertaking this before the larger expen- 
diture on more extended works should be incurred. 
The shaft is already sunk on the shore about half 
@ mile from the “Shoots,” and a heading has been 
commenced to be driven, and has already entered 
the Pennant Rocks of which the “Shoots” con- 
sists, and has reached a distance of 300 yards from 
the shaft, and there is no reason to doubt that 
the tunnel can be effectually carried beneath the 
“Shoots.” An interesting discussion followed the 
reading of the paper, in which Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, Mr. Warington Smyth, and others took part. 
Mr. T. Howard followed with a paper ‘On the 
River Avon : its Drainage Area, Tidal Phenomena, 
and Dockworks’; and Mr. James N. Shoolbred 
laid before the Section two very important papers, 
of highly technical character, the one treating of 
the ‘ Half-Tide Level of Liverpool,’ the other ‘ On 
the Tides in the Irish Sea.’ In the first, Mr. 
Shoolbred drew attention to discrepancies between 
the observations hitherto relied on and more 
modern measurements, and he specially pointed 
out the doubtful condition in which the Ordnance 
datum line for the National Suvey at the present 
time stood. An animated discussion followed the 
reading of the paper, in which Sir W. Thomson 
drew attention to the necessity which these facts 
demonstrated for an investigation for determining 
the true datum line, and a Committee has since 
been appointed for reporting on this subject. The 
paper ‘On the Irish Sea Tides’ contained much in- 
teresting matter; and, in the discussion which 
ensued, Sir W. Thomson explained to the Section 
the phenomena of the zero tidal point at the 
northern entrance of this sea first noticed by 
Admiral Beechey, now confirmed by Mr. Shool- 
bred’s observations, and he urged on him the im- 
portance of continuing these observations, especially 
with a view to determine, if possible, the zero 
point southward. 

The Report of the Rainfall Committee, read on 
Tuesday morning by Mr. G. J. Symons, detailed 
the work done at the various stations in the United 
Kingdom, and especially recorded the establish- 
ment of a large number of observing stations in 
Ireland, where hitherto there had been some diffi- 
culty in obtaining observers. Mr. Topley then 
described what had been done in prosecuting the 
boring for the “Sub-Wealden Exploration.” It 
appeared that the boring had reached, and been 
for some time past in, the Kimmeridge Clay, and 
had attained a depth altogether of 1,700 feet. 
Much information of a scientific character, of high 
interest to geologists, had been elicited, but it was 
not proposed to continue the boring any further. 
Though the boring was undertaken on purely 
scientific grounds only, Mr. Topley informed the 
Section that beds of gypsum had been found, and 
parties, taking advantage of this information, were 
now sinking shafts in the neighbourhood of the 
boring for working these beds for commercial 
purposes, 

The Report of the Committee ‘On Sewage 
Utilization,’ previously taken in the Chemical, 
was now read by Mr. Richard Grantham in this 
Section, the Committee being a joint one, repre- 
senting both sections. 

The “Water Supply to the Villages of the 
Central and Eastern Counties ” was then discussed 
in a paper by Prof. Hull, who pointed out, from 
the geological formations pervading those districts, 
that good water could readily be obtained by 
wells. An animated discussion took place, in 
which it was pointed out that although doubtless, 
speaking generally, a good supply could be ob- 
tained, the great difficulty to overcome was the 
financial one involved in the cost of distribution. 
With reference to the Lower Greensand, a forma- 
tion specially referred to by Prof. Hull as offering 
peculiar facilities for an excellent supply, Mr. 
Dines and Mr. Le Neve Foster gave instances 
where the water thus obtained was of a filthy 
character and wholly unfit for domestic use. Mr. 
F. Ashmead then gave a description of “the 
Sewerage of Bristol”; a “Sewer Trap” was 





described by Mr. Thomas Hudson; the new 
“ Joint Station” for Bristol formed the subject of 
an elaborate paper by Mr. Francis Fox, which 
was read by Mr. Scoones. Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Browne severally brought before the Section papers 
descriptive of means for ‘Communication between 
Passengers and Guard,’ and Mr. Braham showed 
a plan for producing ‘audible signals ” on railways. 

General Carrington, U.S.A., read a paper ‘On 
Chrome Steel.’ He said it was a new alloy of iron 
with the oxide of chromium, and that it was a 
greater advance than had yet been made towards 
a perfect metal. He described experiments which 
had been made upon it to prove its strength, and 
said that while it could not be pierced by other 
steel, he had never yet seen the steel that a drill 
of the chrome steel would not pierce in three 
minutes. 

The Section held a sitting on Wednesday, in 
order to complete its work which, for want of time, 
had stood over from Tuesday. ‘The Channel 
Tunnel’ was the subject of a paper by Mr. W. 
Topley, in which he discussed the geological bear- 
ings of the subject, and expressed his firm opinion 
that a tunnel through the chalk, as proposed by 
Sir John Hawkshaw, could be successtully carried 
out. He believed there were no such difficulties 
as those suggested by M. Hébert. After M. 
Hébert had addressed a few words to the Section, 
Sir John Hawkshaw said he was glad to hear the 
favourable opinion of so experienced a geologist as 
Mr. Topley. Doubtlessatunnel could safely be made 
in the Palzozoic strata, but it was no use propos- 
ing works so vast as such a tunnel would require, 
and for which nobody in his senses would find the 
money. To make a tunnel through the clay would 
be extremely costly, requiring what is termed 
timbering. As regards the chalk he saw no difii- 
culties which engineers could not readily overcome 
if they occurred. As to the percolation of water, 
he thought there was much misapprehension. If 
it passes through sand a distance of fifty or sixty 
feet the percolation becomes very slow, and pre- 
sents but little difficulty in overcoming it. If a 
tube, say 100 feet high, were filled with fine sand 
and a heavy pressure of water were put on the 
top, there would be but little statical pressure 
at the bottom. He was, therefore, in no fear of 
percolation. Taking the chalk strata, and 
assuming it to be tolerably dry or nearly dry, 
the construction becomes a very easy matter, 
except in two respects. One is ventilation, 
because men would not be able to work in the 
long galleries which would be necessary for 
this purpose unless you give them fresh air; 
and another difficulty is the getting men in 
and out to their work ; and, still more, the diffi- 
culty of getting the earth out and the material in. 
These are very important matters, and the measure 
of time will mainly depend upon the facility with 
which you can get the material backwards and 
forwards, and the men in and out to the work. 
To do this, the best way will probably be to put 
one, perhaps two, pneumatic tubes at the side of 
the excavation. By this means the men could be 
carried to their work and brought back again ; 
the material and chalk could be brought out, 
bricks and cement taken in, and also ventilation 
would be effected at the same time, because inas- 
much as these tubes would be constantly carrying 
in and bringing out air, there will be perfect 
ventilation. If these tubes were used for the con- 
struction there is no reason whatever why one of 
them should not remain for ventilation. The 
tunnel being made, all that would be necessary 
would be to continue one of these tubes from one 
end of the tunnel to the other, to put a pump on 
the English shore, and draw air from the centre 
of the tunnel; and if they draw it from the centre 
it will flow in at each end. In answer to a ques- 
tion, Sir John further stated that the tunnel would 
be lined with brickwork, and would have a slight 
rise of two feet in a mile to the centre, to provide 
for drainage. 

Sir William Thomson then described a machine 
for the calculation of tides, and a tide - gauge. 
The pen, actuated by the rise and fall, moves 
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vertically and not horizontally, as is commonly 


the case at present, and traces the curves 
on a long ribbon or paper unwound slowly 
from a drum, thus avoiding the continual 
necessity for changing the paper. The machine 
for calculating the tides is of too complicated a 
character to be described without the actual instru- 
ment before the reader. This concluded the busi- 
ness of the Section. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Tue recent attack on the Survey party in Pales- 
tine, together with the prevalence of cholera and 
fever in the country, has interrupted the triangula- 
tion for a short time. Office work, however, will 
take the place of field work, and the completion 
of the survey will not, it is expected, be affected. 
Mean time, Lieut. Conder has sent home a résumé 
of the work done since the beginning of the year. 
He began in February with the triangulation of 
330 square miles of the desert west of the Dead 
Sea, visiting and planning Masada, This work 
was accomplished in the most boisterous weather 
the party had met with in Palestine. Crossing 
over to Beit Jibrin, at the edge of the Philistine 
plain, the survey of this district was commenced in 
March, and concluded in June. The expedition 
was then moved north, and the district of Galilee 
was commenced. On the 10th of July, the unpro- 
voked outrage of the Safed men caused the removal 
of the camp to Carmel. The amount surveyed 
altogether during the year is 1,200 square miles. 
There remains to be done, for the completion of the 
survey of Western Palestine, about 1,300 square 
miles, The mass of archeological and Biblical dis- 
covery during the year has been greater than that 
of avy corresponding period. It includes, in the 
Shefelab, the confirmation of M. Clermont Gan- 
neau’s discovery of Adullam (Aydel Mieb), if that 
site be accepted ; a survey of Ascalon, with an 
answer to Prof. Pusey’s question on that site by 
the discovery of a second, a medieval Ascalon ; a 
detailed survey of Gaza, with photographs of the 
church ; a visit to Khirbet Umm el Jerar, the sup- 
posed site of Gerar; description of Capt. Warren’s 
proposed site of Makkedah ; photographs taken in 
the valley of Elah and the valley of Sorek, Among 
the identifications, most of them quite new, pro- 
posed by Lieut. Conder, are the following :— 
Azekah, Shaaraim, Dilean, Zaanan, Mizpeh, 
Gederoth, Libnah, Ether, Ashnah, Achzib, Debir, 
Arab, Mount Seir, Zanoah, &c, Altogether, about 
forty identifications have been put forward. In 
Jerusalem, Lieut. Conder was fortunate in dis- 
covering the Asnerie, the pilgrim’s inn. It is now 
partly excavated, and shows rows of mangers, At 
Nablus, it was found that the floor and foundations 
of the early church built over Jacob’s well still 
exist, hidden by modern vaults. It was also dis- 
covered that the name Khirbet Luzeh is applied 
to insignificant ruins on the south side of Gerizim, 
and is of Samaritan origin, while near Bethel 
itself there still exists a place not marked in any 
map, known as Khirbet Lozeh. In the north we 
are promised identifications for Beth-Dagon, Shihor 
Libnath, Zebulon, Neah, &c. A splendid tomb, 
with elaborate ornamentations, was found at 
Shefa Amr; and at Khirbet Rumeh—where, accord- 
ing to an early Jewish traveller, were the tomb of 
Benjamin and a cave whence the Messiah was 
expected to appear—was seen an ancient Jewish 
tomb, with a cave of some size beside it, The rival 
sites of Cana in Galilee have been visited. At 
Khirbet Kdnd were observed traces of antiquity, 
and a grotto probably used for a church in the 
Middle Ages, Near Kefr Kenna was discovered the 
existence of an ancient site, called Khirbet Kenna. 
The date and builders of several of the synagogues 
discovered by Major Wilson were ascertained, and 
Lieut. Conder thinks there is ground for believing 
them to have been built to a 16-inch cubit. 

Under the title of ‘County Topographies,’ 
Messrs. Kelly are reprintirg, in a convenient 
shape, the descriptions of various places which are 


to be found in their well-known County Directories. | 


The three volumes sent to us comprise Dorset, 





Hampshire, and Wiltshire. A map accompanies 
each. 





THE TRING CENTENARIAN. 

My authority throughout that Joseph Leather- 
lund served in the Bucks Militia was the old dame 
herself, who said her husband was a soldier in that 
regiment when she married him. The Muster 
Rolls, which I have not seen myself, ought to con- 
firm this testimony somewhere. 

G. Duncan Ginp. 








Science Gossip. 

Messrs. H. 8. Kine & Co. promise the follow- 
ing scientific publications, four new volumes of 
the International Scientific Series : — ‘Animal 
Parasites and Messmates,’ by M. Van Beneden, 
Professor at the University of Louvain; ‘The 
Nature of Light, with a general account of phy- 
sical optics, by Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Erlangen ; ‘The Five 
Senses of Man,’ by Prof. Bernstein, of the Univer- 
sity of Halle; and ‘Fermentations,’ by Prof. 
Schutzenberger, Director of the Chemical Labora- 
tory at the Sorbonne ;—and also a work by Mr. 
R. A. Proctor, dealing with life in other worlds, 
entitled ‘ Our Place in the Universe.’ 


Messrs. Macuittan & Co. will publish in the 
autumn, under the title of ‘The Modern Tele- 
scope,’ a series of lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution by Mr. J. W. Lockyer, with notes and 
additions by Mr. G. M. Seabroke. The volume 
will be uniform with ‘Solar Physics,’ by the same 
author. 

InviTaTIons are issued by the Inauguration 
Committee of the Council of the Yorkshire Col- 
lege of Science for the occasion of the opening 
of the College by the Duke of Devonshire, on 
Wednesday, the 6th of October next. There will 
be a luncheon at the Great Northern Hotel, and a 
public meeting at the Town Hall in the evening, 
at which his Grace will preside. 

Tue Ninth Annual Report of the Aéronautical 
Society of Great Britain for 1874 has been recently 
issued, This little pamphlet contains some very 
ingenious papers on the conditions required for 
flight, but it does not appear that any success has 
attended any form of apparatus yet designed for 
the purposes of flight. 

Tue Académie des Sciences de Stockholm has 
resumed the publication of a work which has been 
communicated to this Academy by M. A. Nat- 
horst, author of numerous researches upon the 
distribution of the Arctic vegetation in the several 
regions of northern Europe. The present work is 
occupied with the Arctic plants met with in the 
freshwater formations of Scandinavia, and the 
author extends his researches to England and a 
great portion of Europe situated to the north of 
the Alps. 

In the Bulletin (No. 6) of the Belgian Academy 
will be found a communication on the insecticide 
process of the plant Pinguicula, which very closely 
resembles the Nepenthes. He states, however, 
that he cannot detect either digestion of the ani- 
mal matter or its absorption by the surface of the 
leaves. 

THE Academy of Sciences of Paris, at the Séance 
of the 23rd of August, named two commissioners for 
the revision of the Comptes de l’Académie during 
the current session, to replace M. Mathieu, deceased, 
and M. Brongniart, who has retired. M. |’ Amiral 
Paris and M. Chevreul were elected. 

Tux Scientific American, for August 28, gives 
some information concerning the uses of salicylic 
acid, by Dr. E. R. Squibb, of Brooklyn, N.Y. It 
is alleged to possess advantages over all other 
antiseptics, in being far more powerful and effec- 
tive in smaller quantities, and in being entirely 
devoid of irritant action upon the living tissues. 

Amona the recently-issued Memoirs of the 
Boston Society of Natural History is an interest- 
ing paper, by Prof. Shaler, ‘On the Antiquity of 


| the Caverns and Cavern Life of the Ohio Valley.’ 








The officers of the Geological Survey of Kentucky 
have examined the Fauna of about fifty of these 
caves. From this examination the author cop. 
cludes that the cavern life is comparatively recent, 
and that most, if not all, of the species found jn 
these caves have been introduced since the glacial 
period. 


Some curious examples of the metamorphism of 
beds of clay and sand by the combustion ot lignite 
in the “ Bad Lands” of the Upper Missouri, have 
been described by Mr. J. A. Allen, who wag 
attached as zoologist to the North Pacific Railroag 
Expedition. 








FINE ARTS 


——~—— 


DORE£’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE. 
TORIUM,’ with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘The Night of the Crug. 
fixion,’ ‘LL Vigne,’ * Christian Martyrs,’ ‘Crusaders,’ &c., at thy 
DUKE GALLERY 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—1s. 








FICTIONS CONCERNING WILLIAM BLAKE, 


On the 13th ult. I received the following letter 
from the Rev. J. P. Wright :— 
“Oldbury Rectory, near Bridgnorth, Salop, 
“Dear Mr. Patmer,—In the Cornhil} 
Magazine, there is a very interesting paper ‘On 
some Strange Mental Feats,’ from which the 
following is an extract :—‘ Dr, Richardson, in an 
interesting essay on hallucinations, mentions a 
singular illustration of this faculty in the case of 
William Blake.’ This artist once ‘ produced three 
hundred portraits from his own hand in one year’ 
When asked on what his peculiar power of rapid 
work depended, he answered that when a sitter 
came to him, he looked at him attentively for half 
an hour, sketching from time to time on the canvas; 
then he put away the canvas and took another sitter, 
When he wished to resume the first portrait he 
said, ‘I took the man and put him in the chair, 
where I saw him as distinctly as if he had been 
before me in his own proper person. When I 
looked at the chair I saw the man.’ It may be 
well to mention that the exercise of this faculty is 
fraught with danger in some cases. Blake after 
a while began to lose the power of distinguishing 
‘between the real and imaginary sitters, so that’ 
(the sequitur is not quite manifest, however) ‘he 
became actually insane, and remained in an asylum 
for thirty years. Then his mind was restored to 
him, and he resumed the use of his pencil; but 
the old evil threatened to return, and he once more 
forsock his art, soon afterwards to die.’ Is there 
any foundation for the statement I have under 
lined? If not at once contradicted it may be 
copied into future biographical dictionaries. The 
Cornhill would doubtless insert a contradiction 
from you, who could speak from personal know- 
ledge. Yours affectionately, Joan P. Wricur.” 
I wrote immediately to the Editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine, as a friend of Mr. Blake, 
giving the above statement a most unqualified 
contradiction, and on the 21st received the follow- 
ing answer :— 
“#90, 8, 75. 
“ Srr,—In answer to your letter, I beg to say 
that I have communicated with the author of the 
article. His statement was a quotation from an 
article by Richardson, as you will see on reference 
to the Cornhill. He is about to republish the 
article in a collected volume, and will add a note 
to the passage. This, I think, will be the most 
satisfactory mode of meeting the case, Yours 
truly, Tue Epiror or THE Cornhiil.” 


In the mean time, I had received the following 
letter from Mr. Linnell, to whom I had forwarded 
Mr. Wright's :— 

**Red Hill, August 15, °75. 

“ My pear Patmer,—There is no probability 
that such idle stuff about Mr. Blake having been 
in an asylum for thirty years on account of 
insanity will be credited. I think that any one 
who reads the Life of Blake by Gilchrist would be 
fitly placed in an asylum for idiots who could 
believe it. The story may be reckoned with that 
in Gilchrist’s Life of Blake, about his acting 
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‘Adam and Eve,’ and his having learned to paint 
Lions and Serpents through having been a 
herald painter. This last lie I stopped just in 
time to prevent its being in the Life. Make what 
use you please of this: I have no time or patience 
tosay more. Yours truly, Joan Livnett, Sen.” 
Another eminent painter to whom Blake was 
personally known remarks :—“ I must say I think 
Dr. Richardson is more deluded about Blake than 
dear old Blake ever was about anything himself.” 
Without alluding to his writings, which are 
here not in question, I remember William Blake, 
in the quiet consistency of his daily life, as one 
of the sanest, if not the most thoroughly sane man 
J have ever known. The flights of his genius were 
scarcely more marvellous than the ceaseless 
industry and skilful management of affairs which 
enabled him on a very small income tv find time 
for very great works. And of this man the public 
are informed that he passed thirty years in a mad- 
house ! SamMveL Pawer. 








Fine-Art Gasstp. 

WE greatly regret to hear of the death of Mr. 
G. J. Pinwell. He expired on the morning of the 
&th inst., at the early age of thirty-three. Mr. 
Pinwell had long suffered from lung disease ; but 
for some time past his health had, to all appear- 
ance, considerably improved. A change for the 
worse set in on Sunday, since which time he gra- 
dually sank. The funeral will take place at High- 
gate, at twelve o’clock to-day. 

Mrs. E. M. Warp has painted quite recently a 
picture illustrating a subject from Hans Andersen’s 
‘Ugly Duckling,’ in which white birds are the only 
actors. It will probably be exhibited at the 
Academy next year. 

Aw Exhibition of Works of Art has lately been 
opened at Brighton, the second of the kind. 
It comprises more than 550 works, some of which 
are known to us, and, on the whole, it is probably 
well worth a visit by “ London out of Town and 
at Brighton.” 

“No Restoration” writes from Whitby :— 
“Visitors here should thank you for your protest 
against the proposed disfiguration of St. Mary’s; 
Will you permit me to add to your arguments the 
fact that spoiling the church will be spoiling the 
abbey. You can see from the view which [ send how 
they blend. Though of very different styles, they 
are alike weather-worn, and of the same grey tone 
—atone harmonizing admirably with sea, sky, and 
the green and red-brown cliff below, and glorious 
when warmed by the setting sun. You can also 
imagine how a staring new church would blend 
there.” 


Tue French papers record the death of M. 
Pils, the distinguished painter, which happened 
at Douarnenez, Finisterre. This artist was born 
in Paris in 1813; his studies were carried on under 
Picot, and at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; he ob- 
tained the Grand Prix in 1838, the subject of the 
concours being ‘S. Pierre guérissant les Boiteux a 
la Porte du Temple.’ On returning from Rome, 
Pils exhibited several pictures of religious sub- 
jects; at a later date he took to military subjects, 
especially with reference to the Crimean campaign 
of the French army. Having achieved consider- 
able distinction by these works, the bold and 
vigorous conception of which commanded atten- 
tion, while their execution did not belie the 
designs, M. Pils was elected to fill the seat of 
M. Picot in the Académie des Beaux-Arts, 1868. 
He had been appointed an officer of the Legion of 
Honour in the previous year. 

Tue father of H. Regnault has presented to the 
Louvre a great number of his son’s drawings, the 
more important of which will shortly be exposed 
in the Luxembourg. 

In 1867 a treasure comprising 767 Roman 
medals in gold, was discovered in the trenches of 
the Lycée Napoléon (fouilles du lycée Napoléon). 
This, in conformity with the law, was divided be- 
tween the workman discoverer and the City of 
Paris, to which latter the Lycée belongs. The 





moiety of the former was bought by the city for 
16,292 francs, As Paris possesses no numismatic 
collections, it is proposed to deposit fifteen of the 
rarer medals in the Bibliothique Nationale, and 
to divide the remainder of the relics into two 
parts, the one to be exchanged for a complete set 
of 9,244 jetons of the municipality of Paris, formed 
by M. Duleau and belonging to MM. Rollin and 
Feuardent ; the other part to be sold. 

Tus death of the French architect, M. Rohault 
de Fleury, is recorded to have happened on the 
11th ult. He was born in 1801; obtained the 
Grand Prix, was employed by the French Govern- 
ment, became Vice-President of the Society of 
French Architects, and officer of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Tne Minister of Public Instruction, &c., has 
nominated M. Frémiet, sculptor of the statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc, which faces the Rue de Rivoli, Pro- 
fessor of Drawing in the Muséum d’ Histoire Natu- 
relle. M. Frémiet is thus honoured as the suc- 
cessor of Barye. 

THE Illustrirte Zeitung, of September 4, con- 
tains wood engravings of, it muss be admitted, 
@ very rude sort, representing the wall-paintings 
recently discovered in Pompeii, and which 
depict respectively the deaths of Laocoon and 
one of his sons—the other son does not appear, the 
portion of the picture containing his figure being 
lost—and Orpheus charming the brutes. On each 
side of the figure of the minstrel is a compartment 
showing a garden with pavilions, flowers, and 
numerous birds. 

A Lisson Correspondent writes:—“It is 
stated that the beautiful Roman tower which 
terminated the aqueduct of Quintus Sertorius 
in Evora, the capital of the Alemtejo, has lately 
been demolished by order of the Municipal 
Chamber, in order to make a market on the site. 
This tower contained the conduits, and was an 
edifice of brick, stone, and plaster, and belonged 
to the Julian period, about 75 Bc. It was con- 
sidered well prvserved, and was pronounced by 
Murphy, who gives a design of it in his book of 
travels, to be one of the most beautiful relics of 
Roman architecture in the world. As yet there 
has been no explanation vouchsafed by the 
authorities. So let Murray, Bradshaw, Baedeker, 
and others, strike out the Tower of Sertorius, one 
of the glories of Evora, from the list of the sights 
of Portuguese travel. It may be worth while to 
remark that until some few years back the beautiful 
temple of Diana, in the same locality, was used as 
a slaughter-house. It is now, however, cleansed 
and properly protected.” 








MUSIC 


— 
ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. —- CARL ROSA OPERA 
CuM PANY. 


SANTLEY’S RE-APPEARANCE ON THE STAGE. 
OPENING NIGHT, SATURDAY, September 11, at Eight o'clock, 
“MARRIAGE of FIGARO.’ Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Josephine 
Yorke, Mr. Santley, Mr. Campobello, and Mdlie. Ostava Torriani. 
Monday, September 13.—* FAUST.’ 
‘Tuesday. September 14.—*‘ MARRIAGE of FIGARO.’ 
Wednesday. September 15. - First time in England of Cagnoni’s * The 
PURTER of HAVRE,’ an Opera founded on ‘The Porter's Kuot.’ 








The Violin: tts Famous Makers and their 

Imitators. By George Hart. (Dulau & Co.) 
Tuk title of this book does not fairly indicate 
its interesting contents. The volume is valu 
able to the violinist: it is instructive for the 
amateur ; and miscellaneous matter may be 
found in it calculated to fix the attention of 


the general reader who is disposed to dive into | 


the records of the history and development of 
art. The frontispiece supplies an engraving 
of Paganini’s ‘Joseph Guarnerius,” the date of 
which is 1743, and which is now kept under 
lock and key in the Municipal Palace of Genoa, 
the city where the famous artist was born. 





The instrument is presented from three points _ 


of view, the front, the back, and the side. 


upon was by the only pupil of Paganini, 
Signor Sivori, in aid of the charities in Genoa. 
Illustrations are also given of various cele- 
brated violins, from the two Amatis of 1615 
(Antonius and Hieronymus) to 1715, includ- 
ing instruments by Stradiuiarius, Guarnerius, 
Gaspard di Salo, Stainer, Bergonzi, Maggini, 
Rugierus, Montagnana, &c., violins, violas, and 
violoncello inclusive. For the unpractised eye 
it will be difficult to distinguish between these 
engravings, and yet the experienced maker 
and connoisseur will easily recognize each 
instrument ; indeed, it is recorded of Louis 
Tarisio, who was originally a carpenter, and 
became such an ardent admirer of Cremonas 
that he travelled through Italy dressed as a 
pedlar, and in that way picked up rare old 
instruments, that he turned his knowledge and 
experience to account by regulating and repair- 
ing violins in monasteries, and that he could 
identify any old master’s instruments by the 
“smell.” At all events, a glance would suffice 
for Tarisio, who visited London in 1851, at 
the invitation of Mr. John Hart, to inspect the 
chief Cremonese violins in this country. The 
account of Tarisio’s career is one of the 
most interesting chapters in Mr. George 
Hart’s book, under the head of ‘The Violin 
and its Votaries.’ Tarisio was found dead in a 
wretched lodging near the Porta Tenaglia, in 
Milan; his room had no furniture beyond a 
chair, a table, and a couch ; but the walls were 
covered with fiddles perfect and imperfect, with 
backs, bellies, and heads of interest in pigeon- 
holes, besides three double-basses. The collec- 
tion thus brought to light was most costly. 
That Tarisio had profited by his trade was proved 
by the amount of gold and valuable securities 
found in a packet. Vuillaume, of Paris, secured 
this collection from the heirs. Mr. Hart quotes 
the letters of Mr. Charles Reade in the Pall 
Mall Gazette on Cremona violins for some 
anecdotes on the ‘Romance of Fiddle Deal- 
ing,’ having reference to Louis Tarisio. Mr. 
Hart, however, scarcely does justice to Mr. 
Reade in the chapter on ‘Italian Varnish.’ 
Although the latter mentions the varnish of 
Cremona as a lost art, he claims in his fourth and 
last article the re-discovery of the alleged lost 
secret. He asserts that “the Cremona varnish 
is not a varnish, but two varnishes, and these 
two varnishes always heterogeneous ; that is 
to say, first the pores of the wood are filled, 
and the grain shown up by one, by two, by 
three, and sometimes, though rarely, by four 
coats of fine oil varnish, with some common, 
but clear gum in solution ; then upon this last 
varnish, when dry, is laid a heterogeneous 
varnish, viz., a solution in spirit of some 
sovereign, high-coloured, pellucid, and, above 
all, tender gum.” Mr. Hart makes no refer- 
ence to Mr. Reade’s theory, and this is the 
more strange, as the former holds to the general 
opinion of violin-makers and of players, that 
varnish—that is, the ancient materials—had 
much to do with the tone of the famed in- 
struments. 

Irrespective of the technical portion of his 
book, which treats of theconstruction of a violin 
from the earliest period, Mr. Hart explains 
the systems followed by the Italian, German, 
and French makers. He protests, and he is 
justified in protesting, against our English 
makers being ignored by continental writers. 
He ascribes the falling off of late years to 


The last time this Guarnerius was played | foreign competition, which outbids us in cheap- 
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ness, but not, we maintain, in excellence. He 
thinks cheapness is considered before good- 
ness; but the work of our most famous 
makers of past days entitles England to 
claim the merit of having a distinct and 
excellent school of construction. It will 
surprise some of our readers to learn that 
the constituent parts of a violin number 
fifty-eight separate pieces. Mr. Hart, there- 
fore, has a right to quote, as a motto for 
his work, the words used in a speech by 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, namely,—‘‘To perfect 
that wonder of travel—the locomotive—has, 
perhaps, not required the expenditure of 
more mental strength and application, than 
to perfect that wonder of music—the violin.” 
He also cites Dr. Johnson’s reply to Gold- 
smith, who was angry because Signor Giar- 
dini, the violinist, made 700/. a year. ‘“ There 
is nothing, I think, in which the power of 
art is shown so much as in playing on the 
fiddle. In all other things we can do something 
at first, but give a man a fiddle and a fiddle- 
stick, and he can do nothing.” This is a set- 
off to Lord Chesterfield’s anathema, who 
warned his son against piping or playing the 
fiddle as degrading, and advised him to pay 
fiddlers, but never to fiddle. Johnson, how- 
ever, on another occasion, on being told how 
extremely difficult some scales executed by a vio- 
linist were, exclaimed, ‘‘ Difficult, do you call it, 
sir! Iwish it were impossible.” The Doctor, 
if he had heard the passionate strains of the 
late Ernst, would have been unmoved, and he 
would have called the hearers fools for being 
affected by such playing. 

Thevolume includes a section filled with anec- 
dotal matter, connected with music generally ; 
and the notices of distinguished violinists, native 
and foreign, ancient and modern, will be 
found of much interest. There are some 
omissions and some mistakes: for instance, 
Mr. Hart is in error in associating Mr. Dando’s 
name with the Musical Union, the originator 
of which is Prof. Ella, who is not men- 
tioned in the book. As early as 1829 and 
1830, Mr. Ella, in the concerts at the Argyll 
Rooms, which were destroyed by fire, intro- 
duced chamber quartets, trios, and quintets. 
The late Signori Mori and Spagnoletti, asso- 
ciated with Mr. Ella, had quartet meetings. 
Mr. Hart also makes no reference to the 
memorable performances of the Beethoven 
Quartet Society, founded by the late Mr. 
Alsager, of the Zimes. At these string instru- 
ment classical chamber concerts, MM. Vieux- 
temps and Sainton, Signor Sivori, M. Scipion 
Rousselot, and thelate Mr. Hill, were executants. 
The late Earl of Falmouth was President. 
Mr. Dando did good service in his time at 
the Crosby Hall Concerts. There were other 
workers in the cause besides the late Henry 
Blagrove ; there was Mr. Charles Lucas, the 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Goffrie, Watts, Moralt, Gattie, Watkins, Sher- 
rington, Griesbach, &c. In the history of the 
violin in this country our artists hold honour- 
able places. 

The Index will require revision in a future 
edition. There is necessarily much of compi- 
lation in this book, which evidently has been a 
labour of love to the author, but there is also 
much that is new and valuable. The history of 
the violin is, in fact, the history of the suc- 
cessive stages of music, in composition and in 
execution. In the earliest days of fiddling, 





orchestras were nearly all composed of stringed 
instruments, a fact which seems to have 
impressed itself on Herr Wagner; for in his 
instrumentation the violins are very actively 
employed. 

‘The Violin’ has been carefully printed, 
and the type is delightfully clear and large. 








THE CENTRAL MODEL OPERA-HOUSE FOR GERMANY. 
Bayreuth, Sept. 4, 1875. 

“ Tue German musician, looking up from his own 
field—that of instrumental and choral music—saw 
no finished and imposing form in the operatic 
genre,—he found nothing which, in its relative per- 
fection, might have served him as a model, such 
as he found ready in those branches of the art which 
were perfectly his own. Whilst the oratorio and 
the symphony presented a nobly finished form, the 
opera only offered a disconnected mass of small 
and undeveloped shapes, encumbered by conven- 
tionalities quite incomprehensible to him, and 
most inimical to all freedom of development.” 
Such were the words of Herr Richard Wagner, 
when he appealed to the Parisian public in 1861, 
before the production of the French translation 
of the ‘Tannbauser’ at the Grand Opéra, in a 
letter to M. Frédéric Villot, that appeared in the 
‘Quatre Poémes d’Opéra, précédés d’une Lettre 
sur la Musique,’ the English translation of which 
was made by Mr. Edward Dannreuther. Now, 
the few words quoted above contain the essence of 
the system of the Music of the Future. After the 
utter failure of the ‘Tannhauser’ in Paris, the 
appeal became the precursor of the “Central Model 
House for Germany”; and here it is in Bayreuth, 
the outer shell completed, the inner portion fast 
approaching completion. The English traveller 
who has pored over the map of Germany, and 
has found out the whereabouts of “ Baireuth” 
(pronounced Bayrat by railway officials), and who 
has had misgivings whether he ought to reach the 
city by Frankfort, Offenbach, Dettingen, Schwein- 
furt, &c., finds that by,going to Mayence, crossing 
the Rhine there to Darmstadt, making a détour 
to Aschaffenburg, then going to the south to 
Wiirzburg, next stopping at Bamberg, afterwards 
getting transferred to the Hof line, but cautioned 
not to go to Coburg, is dropped at Neuenmarkt 
(by no means like our sporting Newmarket), and 
at last he finds himself at Bayreuth, after no 
end of changes of trains. A central situation 
has been certainly chosen, but it is at the expense 
of convenience of access. Get into the wrong 
carriage at Wiirzburg, and you are on the way 
to Vienna; if the mistake is made at Bamberg, 
Berlin is on the direct line. The selection of 
Bayreuth has not been a happy one. The popu- 
lation, between 17,000 and 18,000, cannot sustain 
an Opera-house on the Wagnerian scale, and there 
is a theatre at which the legitimate drama is being 
played. Unless day performances are given, there 
can be no feeders from the adjacent towns, and 
even this would require the through train system, 
which makes but slow progress in Germany. Even 
for the amateurs of Bayreuth, the approach to the 
National Opera-house will be difficult in winter. 
Londoners might as well go to a theatre on the 
summit of Primrose Hill, or seek their operatic 
and dramatic entertainments at the Alexandra or 
the Crystal Palace. The carriage accommodation 
at Bayreuth is at present confined to the hotel 
omnibuses and the flys. There is a steep incline 
to mount to the top of the hill on which the Opera- 
house is built ; a new road is making, and gas will, 
of course, be introduced ; but at present night 
approach, if not impossible, is extremely difficult. 
These considerations are, of course, commercial ; 
but, after the éclat of the opening in 1876 is over, 
there will be no rush to Bayreuth to hear only an 
opera. The exterior of the theatre, as seen just 
before entering the railway station, looks like a 
modern brick building for a prison or a lunatic 
asylum; but the asylum is finely posed on another 
hill, not very far from the Opera-house, and has an 
imposing aspect. Still, the Bayreuth edifice is not 





uglier externally than the Alexandra Palace, It has 
much the same detached, straggling look, inde 
as the National Opera-house in Paris, but it Covers 
less ground. The first idea that strikes the eye on 
entering the theatre is that the architect original] 
intended to build a circus; nothing is seen but 
circular seats; the boxes and gallery above are 
not finished. Frequenters of the Paris theatres 
may recollect that some years since there the 
Théatre Historique was raised by M. Dumas, who 
fancied he was going to achieve for the legitimate 
drama what Herr Wagner conceives he is going to 
do for the renovated lyric drama. As the com. 
poser was living in Paris at the period the His. 
torique existed, it would seem as if the idea of the 
present Opera-house came from Dumas’s establish. 
ment. There is the same notion of abandoning 
the ordinary horse-shoe form of theatre, only with 
this marked departure from the Paris plan, that 
whereas the Historique auditorium was brought 
so to speak, almost on to the stage, in the Bay- 
reuth one, whilst the same design of a segment of 
a circle is preserved, the audience is removed toa 
great distance from the stage—so far, indeed, that 
the hearing of a piano in the boxes and gallery 
may be counted upon as impossible. But the 
rows of seats, rising in a series of steps, are to be 
the attractive places. The entire abolition of side 
boxes is the great novelty in the construction ; but 
their displacement and the substitution of columns 
will give a ponderous appearance to the house, 
Nor is it by any means certain that the occupants 
of the seats at the extreme circular series of steps 
will be able to see more than two-thirds of the 
stage. Now for dramatic purposes this form of 
design will be utterly useless ; no spoken dialogue 
will be heard beyond a very few rows from the 
stage; but as Herr Wagner cares little about solo 
singers, he has evidently designed his theatre for 
the choral effects. 

There is, however, one glaring defect, and that 
is, the gulf between the audience and the stage, 
created to conceal the orchestra. This hollow 
cavity is awful to look at. It has happened that 
actors and singers, in moments of excitement, have 
fallen into the orchestra over the stage lights ; and 
a tumble from the Bayreuth proscenium into the 
Wagnerian “mystic gulf” would be a serious 
matter. As regards the effects to be got from 
placing the players at such a depth, probably in 
demoniac situations, like those in Meyerbeer’s 
‘ Robert le Diable,’ and which are common in the 
Wagnerian operas, supernatural sounds will be 
heard, but the “innermost” of the instrumenta- 
tion will not be distinguished. It is nonsense to 
talk about the adaptation of the Opera-house for 
the travel of sound; its acoustical attributes can 
never be accurately ascertained until the theatre is 
fuJl and the stage has its mise en scéne. There is 
experience to guide opinion, quoad orchestras, for 
it has been invariably found that the lower the 
instrumentalists are seated the less effective is 
their tone. In Paris the elevation of the orchestral 
platform became a necessity, and it was raised 
twice before completion. 

Whatever may be the defects of the auditorium 
which is thrown back too far, of the orchestra, 
which is placed too low, of the acoustical system, 
which can only be tested in the future, the Bay- 
reuth Opera-house can boast of signal advantages 
and improvements in scenic arrangements. For 
spectacular purposes the stage will be unrivalled. 
The scenery will ascend and descend, the roof being 
very high, and the space under the stage of great 
depth. Side-scenes will be dispensed with ; the 
“ flys” have undergone such changes from the old 
system that perfect “sets” will be obtained—no 
mixtures, as are too often seen in other theatres. 
So far as illusion can be attained by novel contri- 
vances, it has been secured; every mechani 
appliance possible has been brought to bear. The 
gas and lime-light apparatus is elaborate and in- 
genious. In the * Nibelungen’ there will be extra- 
ordinary innovations, intended to depict the effects 
of clouds, vapours, &c. Indeed, what Haydn and 
Beethoven have accomplished by mere notation, s0 
far as the elements are concerned, will be effected 
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b ifi If Herr W; 
ayreuth new artifices, err Wagner 
ager nh to describe sound, like Spohr, 
pefore its creation, he has taken care to realize it 
after once being heard. . ‘ 

Of the rehearsals of the ‘ Rheingold,’ ‘Die Wal- 
kiire, ‘Siegfried,’ and ‘Gotterdimmerung,’ which 
ended in August, it would be manifestly unfair to 
speak, much less to write. It is gross injustice to 
the composer, who has given nearly his whole life 
to carrying out his notions of regenerating Germany 
operatically, to hazard any opinion as to the merits 
of his scores. He is entitled to be heard when he can 
have them executed in a style he may regard as 
fnished. In 1876 he will have disciples and sup- 

orters enough to secure him a triumpb, at all 
events at Bayreuth. The spectacle in the four 
operas comprising ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen’ will 
be one of unprecedented splendour, going far be- 
ond that which even Meyerbeer thought necessary 
to illustrate his works. Such scenery as can now 
be seen at Bayreuth, sketched by Herr Hofmann, 
of Vienna, and painted by the two Briickners, of 
Coburg—such machinery as Herr Brandt, of Darm- 
stadt, has contrived, ought to be witnessed by the 
best scenic artists and the most skilful mechanists 
of other great opera-houses, for they would be not 
only surprised, but would also find they had some- 
thing to learn. C. L. G. 





OPERA AT THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Mr. Cart Rosa has issued a Prospectus of his 
engagements and arrangements for a season of 
seven weeks, during which the répertoire will in- 
clude ten operas, namely, the ‘ Marriage of Figaro’ 
of Mozart, the ‘Water-Carrier’ (‘Les Deux 
Journées’) of Cherubini, the ‘Zampa’ of Hérold, 
‘Martha’ of Herr Flotow, ‘ Faust’ of M. Gounod, 
and Signor Cagnoni’s ‘Porter of Havre’; the 
English operas will be Wallace’s ‘ Maritana’ and 
three of Balfe’s productions, the ‘Siege of Rochelle,’ 
‘Rose of Castille’ and the Paris version of the 
‘Bohemian Girl. Some leading instrumentalists 
will be in the orchestra, with Mr. Carrodus as 
lef d'attaque. Mr. Rosa lays stress on this point, 
as well as on the selection of the chorus; and it 
is precisely these two essential elements of the 
lyric drama which have hitherto been neglected 
on the English stage. As regards principal singers, 
the list comprises well-known names, such as Miss 
Rose Hersee, Mrs. A. Cook, Miss Franklein, Mr. 
Nordblom, Mr. C. Lyall, Mr. F. H. Celli, Mr. Lud- 
wig, Mr. A. Cook, and Mr. Santley, the latter 
returning to the English operatic stage after having 
been a leading baritone bass at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, the Royal Italian Opera, &c. There are 
artists who are new to English opera, namely, 
Malle. Torriani, who has been prima donna at the 
Paris Italian Opera-house, in New York, and at 
Her Majesty’s Opera, Miss J. Gaylord, Miss A. 
Carina, Miss C. Stuart, Miss Josephine Yorke, a 
contralto, from the Scala at Milan, Mr. F. C. 
Packard (a tenor from Italy), Mr. Campobello (late 
of Her Majesty's Opera), Mr. Snazelle, Mr. A. 
Howell, and Mr. D. H. Bates. The débuts of the 
new-comers will be looked forward to with interest. 
It is understood that this undertaking, in which 
Mr. Carl Rosa plays the parts of Impresario, musical 
director, and conductor, will be the precursor of 
a permanent National Opera-house in London, 
should the musical public afford adequate support 
at the Princess’s Theatre. The antecedents of Mr. 
Carl Rosa are in his favour. He is a sound musi- 
tian, who first gained fame as a violinist, and he 
founded and directed operatic tours through the 
chief cities of North and South America, in con- 
janction with his deceased wife, Madame Parepa- 
Rosa. He has also had considerable experience 
in the United Kingdom with a travelling troupe. 
Much will depend on the ensembles he may 
secure for the various works he proposes to 
mount. It must always be borne in mind that 
tationality will not be accepted as an excuse for 
nediocrity, and that a répertoire formed exclusively 
of the productions of what is called “ native talent” 
isa sheer absurdity. Properly speaking, we have 
had no really national composers since Purcell and 


Bishop ; Balfe and Wallace had Italian leanings ; 





Edward Loder and Mr. Macfarren had German ten- 
dencies; but their operas were not the less accept- 
able because they followed in the wake of the best 
models, The real grievance is, that a vast capital 
like London should be without an opera-house 
where the frequenters could listen to the lyric 
drama in the language of the country. Let us 
have operas in English as well as English operas. 
In other words, there is no reason why Mozart, 
Weber, Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Wagner, &c., should be excluded from 
the English operatic stage in order to secure a 
monopoly of British composers. Amateurs will 
be delighted to have new works by Mr. Sullivan, 
Mr. Cowan, Mr. J. F. Barnett, &c., but the réper- 
toire of an English Opera-house must not be re- 
stricted. 

The Princess’s Theatre will be opened this 
evening (Saturday) with the ‘ Marriage of Figaro.’ 
Next Monday, ‘ Faust’ is promised, and on the 
15th, the new opera by Signor Cagnoni. 
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DRURY LANE.—Mr. and Mrs. BOUCICAULT in the great Irish 
Drama, ‘SHAUGHRAUN,’ illustrated with beautiful Scenery by 
William Beverly, at 7°45 Every Evening. Preceded by ‘The WHITE 
HAT.’ To conclude with INTRIGUE *—Prices from 6d. to 41. 48. 
| my 9 -— at 630. Commence at 7. Box-Vffice open from Ten till 

ve y. 








THE WEEK. 


Drury Lane.— The Shaughraun,’ an Irish Drama, in Three 
Acts. By Dion Boucicault, 


So prosaic and commonplace are the ordi- 
nary conditions of existence in this country, 
that the constantly renewed effort of Mr. 
Boucicault to dignify Irish rebellion is pro- 
bably as sensible a plan as is left to the 
dramatist who seeks to extract romantic 
interest from our contemporary politics. To 
the barrenness of the subject may, then, be 
ascribed the monotony of the dramas Mr. Bouci- 
cault has produced during recent years. Nosingle 
deed of conspicuous heroism has come to light 
during the successive stages of Irish revolt. By 
the dramatist who seeks to adhere to the facts 
of Irish rebellion there is but one picture to be 
presented. An Irish leader may be exhibited 
evading' the pursuit of the police, hiding in 
caverns and among rocks, and seeking a means 
of escape by sea, His sole danger will be from 
traitors among his supposed adherents, and 
the most stirring incident to be expected will 
consist of the slaughter of some individual who 
is discovered to be aspy. Take atheme like this, 
throw in a few specimens of Irish humour, and 
exhibit afew phases of Irish life, and a romantic 
drama is obtained. Such a piece Mr. Boucicault 
has given the stage half-a-dozen times, and such 
a one he again produces in ‘ The Shaughraun.’ 
Once only, out of the materials at his disposal, 
did he create a work of sustained interest. 
In ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue’ a pretty story of affec- 
tion was interwoven with the intrigue of 
rebellion ; thoroughly idyllic scenes of love- 
making were successfully introduced, and the 
whole production soared into the regions of 
art. Contented with this success, Mr. Bouci- 
cault has relaxed his efforts, and ‘The Shau- 
ghraun’ is simply ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue’ turned 
inside out. Robert Ffolliott is Beamish M‘Coul, 
Harvey Duff, the traitor, is Michael Feeny, 
Moya Dolan is an undeveloped Arrah Meelish, 
and Conn O'Kelly is Shaun the Post minus 
his official dignity. To the minor characters 
the similarity extends, and the jokes, 
the pictures exhibited, the scene of the 
action, and the character of the incidents, 
all share in the resemblance. The one 
omission that has been made during the pro- 





cess of conversion is detrimental to the value. 
The love interest, if not entirely excised, is 
reduced to a minimum. In the development 
of the play, love interest is wholly subsidiary. 
This fact appears to have struck Mr. Bouci- 
cault, who at the last moment has arranged an 
abduction of two girls, which shall give an 
appearance of sentiment to the closing scenes. 
This effort is naturally a failure. After hunt- 
ing on one track, and running to earth the 
prey, we resist the attempt to lure us on to 
another scent. Before the concluding scene is 
reached, the plot is over, the hero has been 
pardoned, and has heard of the amnesty that 
has been pronounced, and all concern for him 
is at an end. No purpose is served by the 
abduction of Moya and Arte O’Neale, Mr. 
Boucicault’s two heroines, and the spectator 
refuses to believe in the reality of their danger. 
What interest there is in the play centres in 
Conn, the Shaughraun, whatever that word may 
mean. A reckless scamp and vagabond, having 
no means of livelihood but fiddling at wake or 
fair, Conn compounds for all shortcoming by 
the possession of 
That household virtue, most uncommon, 
Of constancy. 

As is often the case, no especial merit can 
be found in the object of worship. Robert 
Ffolliott is a thoroughly commonplace young 
gentleman, whose luck must have been espe- 
cially bad to attract to him such an amount of 
attention from Government as shall secure him 
transportation, Transported, however, in de- 
fiance of law and custom, he is. To Australia 
Conn follows him, and as no gaols ever in- 
vented are able to keep the Shaughraun in—or 
out—an escape is arranged, and successfully 
conducted. To Ireland Ffolliott returns. As 
his arrival is at the opportune moment in which 
an amnesty is published, no especial risk 
would seem to be run. ‘Two individuals have, 
however, an interest in his ruin: Harvey 
Dutf, a police spy, to whom his previous mis- 
fortunes are due, and Corry Kinchela, « false 
steward, who, during his master’s absence, has 
taken possession of his estates. By the wiles 
of these men, Ffolliott is again embroiled with 
the police. He runs, accordingly, some wholly 
unnecessary dangers. After an opportunity 
has been offered for the presentation of some 
scenes of Milesian revelry, including that most 
stimulating of all indulgences, a wake, the 
returned rebel is saved, chiefly through the 
heroism of his humble follower. Of his two 
enemies, one is shot by Conn, while the police 
spy jumps from a cliff to avoid the fury of 
a mob by which he is tracked. 

Exactly to regulation is, accordingly, the 
drama. Its dialogue introduces Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s best stage sentiment, so good that for 
most purposes it is better than real, Only 
now and then, where there has been careless- 
ness, is the fact that it is gilding, and not 
gold, to be detected. In one case, when Ffol- 
liott supposes Conn to be dead, he observes, 
“T should not like anything to befall Conn, 
for my own sake,” a sufficiently temperate 
expression concerning one who had gone to 
the antipodes to deliver him from imprison- 
ment. Blame can scarcely be imputed 
to Mr. Boucicault that theend, withits arrange- 
ments for a triple wedding made in a den of 
smugglers, turns the whole into farce. An 
English public, it appears, will not be con- 
tented with the prospect of a wedding unless 
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the preliminaries are settled in its presence. 
The introduction, by sheer force, of a scene 
like the wake of Conn is, however, a deliberate 
sacrifice of possibility to stage effect. On the 
whole, the garment Mr. Boucicault has turned 
is good enough for ordinary wear. It will 
serve its purpose, of filling Drury Lane Theatre 
and the pockets of author and manager. 
Against such a result little can be said, since 
the violation of art is not greater than in pro- 
ductions which are less successful. Much of 
the scenery is picturesque. A scene of a 
revolving tower, which shows, from the inside 
first, and then from the outside, the escape of 
the hero, is more ingenious than commendable. 
The acting in two or three characters was 
admirable. Mr. Boucicault is probably the 
best stage Irishman that has been seen. It is 
impossible to make drollery more unctuous, 
and blarney more attractive, than they appear 
in his rendering. To the vitality he imparts to 
the character of Conn the success of the piece 
is largely attributable. Mrs. Boucicault, as 
Moya, acts also admirably, and Mr. Shiel 
Barry as the Police Spy, gives a remarkable 
exhibition of fear almost tragic in its excess. 
A picture of abject degradation more true to 
life and more remarkable has seldom been 
seen. His leaps and bounds from one closed 
avenue of escape to another were absolutely 
startling in their grotesque terror. Other 
parts were moderately presented. The play 
was received with signal favour. The ‘Shau- 
ghraun’ was first produced at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, on the 14th of November in last 
year. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—M. R. L. M.—W. S—J. W. C.— 
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WORKS 
BY 
CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. F.B.S., &c. 
— 
NOW READY. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS, With Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo. 14s. 


A NATURALISTS VOYAGE ROUND 
the WORLD; being a Journal of Researches into the 
Natural History and Geology of Countries Visited. 
Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 1s, 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES, by MEANS 
of NATURAL SELECTION; or, the Preservation o 
Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life, Sixteenth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and on SELEC- 
TION in RELATION toSEX. Tenth Thousand. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS in 
MAN and ANIMALS. Ninth Thousand. With Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
The HABITS and MOVEMENTS of 
CLIMBING PLANTS. Vith Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


[Nearly ready. 


The VARTATION of ANIMALS and 
PLANTS under DOMESTICATION, Revised Edition. 
With Dlustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [In the press, 





FACTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. 
By FRITZ MULLER. Translated by W. 8S, DALLAS, 
F.L.S, With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 





Jonun Murray, Albemarle-street, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 


——_>—__ 
TERRIBLY THRILLING AND ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS.’’—Times, 
JULES VERNE’S WORKS. 
NOTICE.—JULES VERNE’S NEW BOOK. 


The MYSTERIOUS ISLAND! In 3 vols. 


each square crown vo price 7s. 6d. with many Illustrations. Uni- 


form with * Meridiana,’ &c., entitled— 
Vol. I. DROPPED FROM the CLOUDS. [ Ready. 
Vol. II. ABANDONED. (Ready. 


Vol. ILI. The SECRET of the ISLAND. [Nearly ready. 


JULES VERNE’S 
WONDERFUL BOOKS. 


“'M. Verne exaggerates scientific possibilities iuto romance in a way 
80 natural and char ming that even sober men and women are fascinated 
by bis extravagance."’- British Quarterly Keview 

* These tales are very popular io France, and as the love of the mar- 
vellous is no stronger in French than in English boys. they will, no 
doubt, be well appreciated by the latter, especially as they are full of 
pictures.”— Times. 


1, A FLOATING CITY and the BLOCK- 


ADE RUNNERS. By JULES VERNE. Containing 50 very 
fine Full-Page Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 78. 6d. 


2. Dr. OX’S EXPERIMENT; MASTER 


ZACHARIUS; A DRAMA inthe AIR: A WINTER AMID 
the ICE, &. By JULES VE RNE. Numerous Full-Page Illus- 
trations. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 


Uniform with the First Edition of ‘The Adventures of a Young 
Naturalist. 


3. TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES under 


theSEA By JULPS VERNE. Translated and Edited by the 
Rev. L. P. MERCIER, M.A. With 113 very graphic Wood- 
cuts. Large post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 

* Boys will he delighted with this wild story, through which pogo 
tific truth and most frantic fiction walk cheek by jowl. san 
excellent boys’ book. We devoutly wish we were a boy to enj« iy it” 

imes. 

** Pull of the most astounding submarine adventures ever printed.” 

orning Post. 

“If this hook, which is translated from the Frenc b, does not * go,’ 
boys are no longer boys. Grave menu will be equally ‘borne along in 
the grasp of the ool. to TR author.”—Standard, 


4, MERIDIANA: Adventures of Three 


Englishmen and Three Russians ia South Africa. Py JULES 
VERNE. Translated from the French. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Royal 16mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7, tid. 

“This capital translation of M. Verne’s last wild and amusing atory 
is, like all those by the same author, delightfully extravagant, and full 
of entertaining improbabilities.”— Morning Poat. 

* There is real merit here iu both the narrative snd the woodcuts ” 

Aorth British Daily Mail. 

** Jules Verne, in * Meridiana,’ makes the nccount of the scientific 
proceedings as interesting as the hunting and expluring adventures, 
which is saying a good deal.”— A thenaum, 


5. The FUR COUNTRY. By Jules Verne. 


With upwards of 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
10s, 6d. 

“<s ?he Fur Country’ will not disappoint them : we can promise them 
breathless excitement, wonders. and dangers, and escapes. It is a story 
of courage, endurance, adventure, and fuu: for there is much that is 
really humorous in some of the characters.” —<Atheneum. 


6. FROM the EARTH to the MOON, anda 


TRIP ROUND IT. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

**As for ‘From the Earth to the Moon,’ it is enongh to cive one 
brain fever to read it. M. Verne’s books are certainly extremely 
clever, and deserve all imaginable success. ‘Their sensation is ut unce 
terribly thrilling and absolutely harmless "— Times 

“his marvellous snd most entertaining hook is one which ought to 
meet with a great many readers, The crave manner in which the 
adventures are narrated, the wondrous mathematical calculations, the 
solid air of truth mixed up with quiet humour and racy fuu, are 
inimitable.”— Vanity Fat 

In reviewing the two ponlivn books the British Quarterly Review 
said—“ ‘ihe books are botn of them superb in their exciting clever- 
ness and charm. Among the boys’ books of the year they are so far 


trst that the rest are nowhere.” 
7. AROUND the WORLD in EIGHTY 


DaYSs. By sol VERNE. Numerous lllustrations. Square 
crown 8vo 6d. 

“We hardly raed what to say of this extraordinary book. How 
much of it is trath and how much fiction itis difticult to determine. 
(me thing we may assure our readers, that it is not only interesting 
but fascinating; not only that, it is as exc ting from beginniug to end 
as the last quarter stretch of the Derby.”—Coxmopotitin 

“The liveliest book of the season ; it is very laugh«ble ‘and readable, 
and nothing could be cleverer in its way. Je can agsure the reader 
that he can hardly fail to tind amusement.”—New York Nation. 


8. FIVE WEEKS in a BALLOON. By 


JULES VERNF. New Edition. Numerous Illustrations, 
printed on Tuned Paper, and uniformiy with *Arouud the 
World,’ &c. Square crown 8vo. 78 
‘This is a second edition of a very extraordinary work which we 
noticed on its first appearance in English dress, doing justice to its 
bold inventions and fantastic developments. The illustrations to this 
edition are very admirable: and those who have read the former books 
of the same class by M. Jules Verne will enjoyit all the more. To 
boys it should be a real prize. It is most beautifully got up every 
way.”—N onconformist. 





Uniform with the 7s. 6d. Edition of Verne's Works. 


The FANTASTIC HISTORY of the CELE- 
BRATED PIERROT. Written by the Mogicion ALCOFRIBAS, 
and Translated from the Sogdien  e RED ASSOLANT: 
Square crown 8vo. with upwards of 100 BE Illustrations by 
Yan D’Argent, attractive cloth cover, gilt edges, 7a. 

* Allied to the scientific extravaganzis of Jules Verae ‘is the broad 
burlesque of * The Fantastic History of the Celebrated Pierrot.’ This 
book is full, from beginning to end, of M b like 

among the Chinese. Hair-breadth escapes, romantic mysterion, won- 
derful battles, grotesque er’ clever characterization, are 
found on every page. e * Arabian Nights,’ * Muochauseo,’ 
* Gulliver,’ and ‘ Monte Christo,’ ail rolled into one.” 

British Quarterly Review. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Price 3s. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the 
SESSION, 1875-6. 
J.C. Cornish, Bookseller t to Owens College, Manchester, 


. LONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES'S.SQUARE. 
ust published, in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. pp. 1,06 
Members, 16s. to Non-Members, Pi? 12. to 
(CATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY 
Fourth Edition, with Preface, Law: d 
Members, and Classified Index of Subjects. p and Regulations, List « 





New Edition, 4to. fancy boards, price 88. 6d. 
OuN LEECH’S ETCHINGS. Comprising 5] of 
| of this inimitable Artist's Sketches ; with Explanatory 
London: William Teri sia ‘&C Co. Yo. Pancras: lane, Cheapside, 


Demy 4to. fancy boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
EORGE CRUIKSHANK (ILLUST RATIONS 


by) Comprising 82 Selected Illustrations on St 
Wood. With Letter-press Description. eel, Stone, ang 
London: w illiam Tege & Co. Paneras lane, Ches apside 


Limp cloth, 1s.; free by post, 1s. 1d. 


LACONICS ; or, Good Words of the Best Authors, 

Ceiacete by WILLIAM TEGG, Editor of *Th 

Spirits ke. y itor 0) é Mixture for Low 
London : William ‘Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, . Cheapside,’ 





THE MOST WONDERFUL BOOK OF THE Day. 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 2g. Picture boards, 
LU ABOUT KISSES. By “ Danoctes,” 
With ‘00 Illustrations by H/ ABLOT K. BROWNE (Phiz) 


Jondon: C. H. Clarke, 13, Paternoster-row ; sold b 
and at all Railw: ay Stations. 4 °y all Booksellers 





——_——. 
LINNEAN SOCIETY, 
Now ready, price 37. the Third - 1 Concluding Part of Vol. XXIX, 
the 


TRANS SACTIONS of “the LINNEAN SOCIETY 
of LONDON. 

Sold by Longman & Co. Paternoster-row; and by Mr. Kippist, at the 
Apartments ot the Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly: of who; 
may be bad all or any of the preceding Volumes. The Fellows « of the 
Society are requested to apply to Mr. Kippist for their Copies, betwee 
the hours of 10 aud 4 o'clock. 


NORTHERN HISTORICAL WORK. 
Recently published, price 21s. pp. 520, 4to. 
N HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THRE 
MACDONNELLS OF ANTRIM: 


Ine'uding Notices of other Septs, Irish and Scottish. 
By Rev. GEURGE HILL, Editor of *The Montgomerv Manuscripts’ 








Apply to the Author, 38, University-road, Belfast, 
Just published, 
HE GERMAN ACADEMIC ANNUAL 


(Deutsches Academisches Jahrbuch): a complete Repertory of 
all Academies of Sciences, Universities, and Superior Technical Insti- 
tutes of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and the Baltic Provinces of 
Russia; together with a List cf their Pri acipals, Professors, and 
Members, 

8vo cloth, price 10s. 
To ondon : Asher & Co. . 13, Pedford- street, Covent-carden. 


Just published, price 5s. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of LAUGHTER and 


SMILING, in which these Phenomena sre analysed Avatoni- 
cally, Vhysiologically, and Pathologically, with a specal Refere u 



















their Influence on Intellect and Mora With numerous E . 
ings, illustrative of the Genera, Sery and Varietves of Lauzhrer 
and Smiling. By GEORGE VASEY.—From_ the Northampton 
Mercury :— r. G Vasey has weetten a smail. well-prinred, and 
profusely illustrated book, coutaining « series of clever engravinss, 
showing the distortions which laughter produces on the * human face 
ivine’; auother series of simulated smiles, which are to be avoided, 


and a third series of refined, intellectual, and amiable smiles The 


book is quite a curiority. 
London: J. Burns, 15, Southampton-row, W.C. 
COLLINS’S GUINEA ATLAS. 
This Work can be confidently recommended to the Public, and hey 
will find it the cheapest and most complete Atlas ever issued. 





Just published, in imperial Svo. mounted on guards, cloth extra, 2a 
half bound morocco, 288. 


CeLLina'’s LIBRARY ATLAS, 


Consisting of ONE HUNDRED MAPS, 
(60 Modern, 16 Historical, 14 Classical, 8 Railway, and 
2 Astronomical,) 

And Descriptive Letter-press (208 pp.) by JAMES BRYCE, LID, 
W. F. COLLIER, LL.D., and LEONHARD SCHMITZ, LL.D. 
And a copious Index, containing upwards of $0,000 Names of Places 

“ This excellent work meets with our hearty approval.” 
Publishers’ Circulor, 
“ Tt is ‘n itself a library of geographical information.”—Bock-elier. 
“It is, as far as we have been able to compare it, characterized by 
fullness and accuracy, and, what is of great importance, it is up 
to date.”"—Birmingham Morning Neva. 


William Collins, Sons & Co. London, Glasgow, and Edinb arg ae 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. with Mup of the 


District and 40 Illustrations, 
\ I" 7 ORKSOP, SHER- 


“The DUKERY,” 
WOOD FOREST. 

“ This is one of the best topographical hocks we have met with fora 
long while. . e has exceptional love for his task. aud very vaiuable 
insight, Ratalitaenen: aud considerablé jiterary tact... .The illustra- 
tious to this volume are, like itself, uopretending and <ood ” 

Atheneum. 

““Mr. White has shown great judgment in editing his work on Sher- 
wood Forest..... Mr. White's = hus oue great advautage—1t is really 
wanted.” — Westminster Revie 

** He has shown infinite taste in the selection of the illustration*. 45, 
indeed, he has in every department * what it is not tov wuch to calla 

rfect volume.”—Nol-s ant Querie 

** This really admirable coca pes ahco AEE '— Boo 

** This is x compact and useful vere eae rhs <" Vinite is full of infor 


mation, aud writes really weil "—A 
* One of the nicest, most Teadable, met faultless of topographica) 
Worksop: Robert White. 


and 


books "— Reliquar: 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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ae West Strand, London. 


E N T L E M E N 
desirous of having oe.  —-_rccaaed dressed to perfection should 
supply their Laundresses with 
“GLEN FIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a Briltiency and Elasticity gratifying to the 
earer. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
CRYSTAL graines. sopA POTASS, SEUTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, and for GOUT, LAvaiA and POtass wer 
Corks branded * *R. ELLIS & 80 ‘» and every e 
bya their Trade Mark.—Sold everywhere, and holesale of R. ELLLS 
N, Ruthin, North Wales. 
tenn Agents: W. BEST& SONS, Henrietta-street, Cavendish square. 


7} LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAS", 
and CONDE EES. —— LAZENBY & SUN, Sole Proprieto: 

of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of’ the PICKLES, 

AUCES, ana CONDIMENT™ so long and favourably distinguished 

- their name, beg to remind the public that every article prepared by 

them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92, Wigmore-street, 

Gaventice conor (late $  memeuenne Portman-square); and 18, 
ty-stree 




















t, London, 8. 
ARVEY'S SA TOR OAS TIO — The 


requested to 
NBY * rit bears the 





of this 
observe that each Bottle, preveres oe LA 
label used so many years, {byt LAPENBY 


piNEroRDs ro FLUID MAGNESIa. 


best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; 
And the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions : 
Especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
— — & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
of all Chemists throughout the World. 


a CARAT GOLD the only proper 
BASE for ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

Mr. CORUBLIUS CARTER, Surgeon-Dent‘st. 78, Grosvenor-street, 
Bond-street, W., having made this principle a Spécialité, excluding «ll 
others, has at last been induced to make this apnonucement in eon- 
sequence of complaints made by many who have suffered in heaith hy 
wearing Teeth improperly covstructed, and based on deleterious cum. 
positi us containing mineral poisons.—78, Grosvenor-strect, W. 
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> HENRY S. KING & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON OF 


QUEEN MARY: a Drama. 


By Alfred Tennyson. 


1875. 


New Edition. Price 6s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Author's Edition. 


In 5 vols. price each 6s. cloth gilt; 7s, 6d. half morocco, Roxburgh style. 








COOKERY for INVALIDS. By Miss M. Hoorrr, Author of ‘ Little 


Dinners,’ &c. 


OUR PLACE in the UNIVERSE ; with Essays on Astrology | 


and the Sabbath of the Jews. By R. A. PROCTOR, B.A., Author of ‘The Expanse of Heaven.’ 
Crown 8vo. price 68. 


MYTHS and SONGS of the SOUTH PACIFIC. By the Rev. 
W. W.GILL. With a Preface by F. MAX MULLER, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology at 
Oxford. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


HANDBOOK of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By Prof. | 


OSCAR SCHMIDT, Strasburg University. Crown 8yo. 


The HISTORY of CREATION. By Professor Ernst Haxcket, 
of the University of Jena. A Popular Account of the Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
according to the Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. The Translation Revised by 
E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A. With Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various Groups of 
both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The HISTORY of the EVOLUTION of MAN. By Professor 
ERNST HAECKEL. Translated by BE. A. VAN RH and L. ELSBERG, M.D. (University of New 
York), with Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Author. Post 8vo. 


MANKIND. By Dr. Pescuet. A Scientific Study of the Races and Distri- 
bution of Man, considered in their Bodily Variations, Languages, Occupations, and Religions. 


FIRST BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 


Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in Bowdoin College. 


A NEW WORK on CURRENCY. By Professor Bonamy Price. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. price 5a. 


By Epwarp S. Morsz, Ph.D., late 


With numerous Illustrations. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.—FORTHCOMING VOLUMBS. 


ANIMAL PARASITES and MESSMATES. By M. Vay 
BENEDEN, Professor of the University of Louvain, Correspondent of the Institute of France. 
Crown 8vo. with 83 Illustrations, 5e, 


The NATURE of LIGHT; with a General Account of 
Physical Optics. By Dr. EUGENE LOMMEL, Professor of Physics in the University of Erlangen. 
With 148 Illustrations and a Spectra in Chromo-lithography, 5s. 


The CHEMICAL EFFECTS of LIGHT and PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. By Dr. HERMANN VOGEL (Polytechnic Academy of Berlin). New and Revised 
Edition. With 100 Illustrations, 5s. 


The FIVE SENSES of MAN. By Professor Bregystern, of the 


University of Halle. Crown 8yo. 


FERMENTATIONS. By Professor Scuurzensercer, Director of the 


Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne. Crown 8vo. 


Sir THOMAS ELYOT’S ‘GOVERNOUR.’ A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Copious Notes and a Life of the Author. By HERBERT 
CROFT, Barrister-at-Law. No Complete Reprint of the above Work is known to exist. 


WILLIAM GODWIN: his Friends and Contemporaries. 


By C. KEGAN PAUL. 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits. 


Sir THOMAS MUNRO, Bart., K.C.B., some time Governor of 
Madras. A SELECTION from his MINUTES and other OFFICIAL WRITINGS. Edited by Sir 
ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.0.8.1. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE of CUMBERLAND; 


being a Sketch of his Military Life and Character, chiefly as exhibited in the General Orders of his 
Royal Highness, 1745-1747. By ARCHIBALD NEIL CAMPBELL MACHLACHLAN, M.A., 
Vicar of Newton Valance, Hants, Author of * Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba.” With Memoir 
of Major-General Sir Neil Campbell, 0.B., &c. Post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


The basis of this Historic Sketch is formed by three volumes in MS., which were the Orderly Books of 
Lieutenant Archibald Campbell, 3rd King's Own Dragoons, A.D.C. to General Bland, and Judge Advocate. 
They embrace from Ghent to Lessines, April to June, 1745; Lessines to Stafford, June to December, 1745; 
Coventry through Scotland, D ber, 1745, to D ber, 1746 ; from Tilbury to Holland, April to June, 
1747. The Extracts are Edited, with full Explanatory Matter, forming a Life of the Duke, by the Great- 
Grandson of the Writer. 








|The REGIMENT of BENGAL ARTILLERY: the History 


| of its Organization, Equipment, and War Services. By Major FRANOIS W. STUBBS, R.yal (lay 
| Bengal) Artillery. Compiled from published Official and other Records, and various private tources, 
With Maps and Plans. 2 vols, 8vo. 


- 
|The WILD HORSEMAN of the PAMPAS. By Davm Km, 
| Author of * The Boy Slave of Bokhara,’ ‘On the Road to Khiva,’&c. Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 

price 5a. 
| 
| 


| RAMBLES and ADVENTURES of our SCHOOL FIELD 
CLUB. By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, Author of * Mountain, Meadow, and Mere,’ * The Golden 
Shaft,’ &c. Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, price 5s. 


| SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES from FAIRY LAND, 


Illustrated with Nine Etchings. 


| 

| HER TITLE of HONOUR. By Horwz Lez. A New Edition, 
| 

| 


1 vol. with 4 Illustrations, 52. 
The STORM of LIFE. By Hespa Srrerron. 


A NEW WORK, by the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,’ ‘Aunt Mary’s Bran 
Pie,’ &c. With Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 





UNFOLDING of CHRISTIAN HOPE. An Essay Showing 
that the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed commonly called Athanasian 
is Unscriptural. By PRESBYTER. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Contents :— Punishment limited by the Ages—The Age that now is, that is to come, and the last Age- 
Purgatory—Heavens—Sorrow and Crying—Predestination—Origin of Evil—Parting Words. 


WAITING for the LIGHT, and other SERMONS. 
the Rev. D, WRIGHT, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. Crown 8vo price 68. 
“In there sermons the author has avoided touching upon questions connected with the present aspect of 
*modern thought’ in its antagonistic attitude towards orthodoxy, believing that the sermon should stand 
with the rest of the service of the Church on the footing of faith, and not of unbelief.” 


By 





A TRANSLATION of the ODES of PINDAR. By T.¢ 


BARING, Eeq , M.P., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


MINOR CHORDS; or, Songs for the Suffering: 2 Volume 


of Verse. By the Rev. BASIL EDWARDS, Fecap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 


W. ©. BENNETT'S POEMS.; NEW EDITIONS. 
A Library Edition, crown 8vo. illustrated, cloth, 62. 


BABY MAY—HOME POEMS and BALLADS. 


Edition. In2 Parts, paper covers, ls. each. 


People’s 





NEW NOVELS. 
DANTE and BEATRICE, from 1282 to 1290. A Romane 


by ROXBURGHE LOTHIAN. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth. 


CULMSHIRE FOLK: a Novel. By Icnorus. A New Edition. 


| 

| NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
| 

} 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 68. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘ Aileen 


A SCOTCH WOOING. By M. Ff. Cuapman. 
THROSTLETHWAITE. 


Ferrers.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ST. MICHAEL and ST. GEORGE. By Grorcz MacDonaw. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NOBLE QUEEN: an Indian Tale. By Col. Meapows TartoB. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


| IDA CRAVEN: aNovel. By Mrs. H.M. Caps. 3 vols. crown 8v0. 
| CLEVEDEN: a Novel. By Sreruzn Yorxsz, Author of ‘Tales of the 
| 


North Riding.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Susan Mortey, Author of 
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